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Werrs you call a telephone 
number on the other side of town, 
you are making an important 
purchase. ‘You say in effect — 

“Give me the use of some miles 
of wire in a cable under the street, 
a section of switchboard and all 
the other equipment needed in 
the central office. I shall need one 
kind of current to carry my voice 
and another to ring the bells that 
signal the other party. I may need 
the services of an operator or two- 
J want all your equipment to be 
in perfect working order 80 that 
my call is clear and goes through 
without snterruption. I would like 
this all arranged to connect me 
with my party instantly — and at 
a cost of a nickel or 80.” 

Telephone people are asked to 
do this millions of times a day 
and find nothing unusual in the 
request. But to do it at the price 
you pay for telephone service 
—in fact, to do it at all — has 
taken the most skilful and unre- 
mitting research, engineering and 
organization. 

Telephone service in the United 
States is the most efficient, de- 
pendable and economical in the 


world. 


More than on 
e-h 
alf the telephones in the world are in the U 
e United States 


although this cou 

ntry has onl: 

Syst nly 6% of th ’ 

System has brought the nade ~ Per af ail The Bell 
of all. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


BY THE EDITOR 


By subtle and devious ways the New Dealers attempt to change 
our form of government. But do we really want to throw the 
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Secretary Wallace, standing, has to worry about all 


MORE AID? farming, and about surplus or drought. But Senator 


Bankhead worries mainly about the cotton planter. 












Constitution overboard, and trust ourselves to their tender mercies? 


SoME OF THE Cabinet officers at 
Washington have had so much to do 
that they have had no time to think. 
They have tried to discover their own 
opinions, and to justify the policies 
they were obliged to execute while 
they were driven along, breathlessly 
as it were, in the rush of overwhelm- 
ing tasks. This was the case with 
Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who has been compelled from 
the very start to act first and to think 
afterward. 

Certain writers of authority in 
different fields of research have ad- 
mitted that when they wanted to 
learn for themselves about some in- 
tricate subject they undertook to 
write a book and explain it to other 
people. They were finding out about 
the matter as their chapters pro- 
gressed. Mr. Wallace, in the thick of 
practical duties, has tried to find a 
philosophy that would help him to 
see reasons and relationships; and he 
has written books, reports, pamphlets 
and articles that seem to people of 
greater experience and knowledge to 
be far removed (in their somewhat 
amateurish treatment of the funda- 
mentals of economics and _ political 
science) from the terrible confusion 
that has been wrought by allotment 
restrictions and processing taxes. We 
absolve him from all responsibility 
for initiating policies that would pro- 
voke a revolution if their true in- 
wardness were revealed to a long- 


. suffering citizenry. 


Miss Frances Perkins, on the con- 
trary, has not been so driven by 
executive duties that she has had no 
time to think. She also has theories 
and visions. But her views have been 
formulated in the light of knowledge 
and experience. She believes that 
the worst evils of the industrial sys- 








tem can be met by the exhaustive 
application of remedies that have 
been tested either by individual 
states or in European countries. The 
statistical machinery of the Depart- 
ment of Labor supplies her with all 
possible aids of exact information re- 
garding social maladjustments. What 
England can do and is doing, or what 
states like New York, Massachusetts 
and Ohio can do and have done in 
part, Miss Perkins believes we ought 
now to attempt upon a uniform na- 
tional scale. 


Federal Topsy-Turvy 


With the President’s urgent sup- 
port, and with all necessary codpera- 
tion, a broad project of social legisla- 
tion has been brought into. shape. 
Congress has been instructed by the 
President to put it all on the statute 
books without any delay. In these 
pages of editorial comment we are 
not analyzing the measure that pro- 
vides for various forms of social in- 
surance, old age pensions, and so on. 
Our purpose is to call the reader’s 
attention to the fact that the adoption 
of this measure, without any real 
consideration by the public, will in- 
volve greater changes than any of the 
various other measures that have 
been given a place in the list of the 
President’s comprehensive bills that 
he has sent to Congress with his fiat 
“must” boldly inscribed upon their 
title pages. 

We are not necessarily attacking 
the principles of this “security” legis- 
lation. It may naturally be assumed 
that we would be highly skeptical 
about any scheme of _ pensioning 
workmen forced upon private em- 
ployers by one-sided legislation. But 
a sociologist like Miss Perkins knows 
all angles of the subject, and is not 
now belatedly trying to discover and 
formulate her opinions. Our sole 
object is to remind the reader that 
we are suddenly revolutionizing the 
nature of the federal government 
when we set up the immense ma- 
chinery of administration that must 
operate from Passamaquoddy Bay to 
Lower California and from Puget 
Sound to Key West. 

The N. R. A. organized hundreds 
of industries under separate codes. 
Many of its officials made laws and 
enforced them, without even taking 
the trouble to report back their off- 
hand rulings to Congress—which is 
our sole federal law-making au- 
thority. Its performances were so 


grotesque and so high-handed that 
they could, in the nature of things, 
have had only a brief and unhappy 
career. But the N. R. A. taught the 
country several useful lessons. The 
voluntary codes adopted by some of 
the major industries had features that 





the industries themselves will choose 
to maintain. Doubtless this is a good 
enough thing for further experiment. 

But the best lesson was that which 
convinced the country of the utter 
folly and futility of Uncle Sam’s in- 
vasion of localities everywhere, to 
interfere with ordinary people in 
their daily pursuits. When the gov- 
ernment of the United States under- 
took to tell the employer of a girl in 
a small store somewhere out West 
how many extra minutes she might 
be allowed at the luncheon hour, 
under doctor’s orders because of di- 
gestive trouble, the American public 
decided that Common Sense would 
survive the asinine phases of the New 
Deal. The federal judges, having es- 
caped the infection of silliness that 
was for a time epidemic in bureau- 
cratic circles at Washington, could do 
nothing else than reinstate the Con- 
stitution. 

But with the N. R. A. abolished in 
its earlier phases, as a menacing 
tyranny and a ridiculous nuisance, 
the country has had a chance to learn 
truths that may well be applied to 
other experiments. The people of 
the United States—accustomed to 
liberty, and not accustomed to think- 
ing in terms of class and ‘status— 
cannot be regimented or controlled 
in their private affairs by a central- 
ized government at Washington, 
without setting our entire system of 
personal and_ social relationships 
altogether topsy-turvy. j 


Dictatorship in Fact 


We are not able to discover in the 
Constitution of the United States 
anything whatsoever that would 
justify the federal government in 
assuming all of the powers that Miss 
Perkins and her supporters would 
like to acquire and exercise. Con- 
gress last month had a brief spasm 
of self-assertion,. though it suc- 
cumbed again, shocked by its: own 
audacity in disobeying orders. When 
Mussolini reduced the Italian Parlia- 
ment to a bunch of ciphers or rubber 
stamps, it was by processes more or 
less insidious and gradual. His legis- 
lative programs were prepared with 
tact, and the way was skilfully paved 
for their adoption. But at Washing- 
ton a dictatorship that had been 
sugar-coated and pleasantly con- 
cealed, so that there had seemed to 
be something like a genuine and 
willing codperation on the part of 
Congress, had too suddenly thrown 
off the mask and had begun to ride 
rough-shod, suggesting the manners 
of Oliver Cromwell when he gave his 
orders to Parliament. 

With the fall of the N.R.A. we were 
rid of the “Section 7-A” that had 
been inserted in the bill by the 
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lobbying of the American Federation 
of Labor. This was:called “Labor’s 
Magna Carta” by Mr. William Green 
and the officials of his organization. 
They were using it to drive timid 
workmen into unions of their own 
type, and they were hoping to force 
the closed shop in a number of 
great industries that had hitherto 
maintained freedom for their bodies 
of wage-earners. But now, in place 
of the defunct National Industrial Re- 
covery Act we have the so-called 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, forced 
through Congress by White House 
mandate. 


Labor Leaders Exultant 


This Wagner law, in which the 
Tammany Senator from New York 
takes so much modest pride, was pre- 
pared (so they tell us themselves) 
by the able experts and lawyers who 
are retained by the A. F. of L. It is 
now the Wagner Act which Mr. Wil- 
liam Green eulogizes as “Labor’s 
Magna Carta”. The Wagner Act is a 
jug-handled affair, intended to help 
the salaried labor leaders keep up 
their obsolete notion of class conflict 
between wage-earners and employ- 
ers. Since the whole country is eager 
to do everything possible for the wel- 
fare of willing workers in the 
economic complexity of our Ameri- 
can life, it is not likely that the 
Wagner Act—which its own sponsors 
assume to be unconstitutional—can 
produce any very serious mischief. 

The most enthusiastic supporters of 
the elaborate and variegated Social 
Security measure are these same offi- 
cials of the A. F. of L. It will be 
remembered that when Miss Perkins, 
eminent sociologist, was made Secre- 
tary of Labor these officials declared 
their undying hostility to the appoint- 
ment. They had regarded this de- 
partment as a snug little nest, so to 
speak, for officials of their own selec- 
tion. They thought of the Depart- 
ment of Labor as an annex to the A. 
F. of L. building that Samuel Gomp- 
ers erected in Washington as the 
center of his activities, when he as- 
sumed to conduct America’s partici- 
pation in the World War. President 
Roosevelt would not disown Miss 
Perkins; but he adjusted the situation 
by making Edward Francis McGrady 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

Brother McGrady was soon placed 
at the right hand of General Hugh 
S. Johnson as the Assistant Admin- 
istrator of N.R.A. in 1933. For more 
than forty years Mr. McGrady (who 
began work in a newspaper press- 
room) has been a man of high destiny 
in trade-union circles. Whereas Miss 
Perkins is always the scholarly leader 
of those concerned with women and 
children and family welfare, “Ed” 
































STALWARTS 


McGrady, still young at sixty-three, 
is the irresistible contact man who 
sees things solely from the stand- 
point of closed-shop trade unionism. 
His principal job for many years past 
in the A. F. of L. building at Wash- 
ington had been that of advising 
anxious Congressmen how they ought 
to vote upon pending measures. 
Besides the Social Security bill, 
which is a sort of omnibus code for 
the welfare of our teeming millions 
from the cradle to the grave, and 
besides the Wagner bill with its prin- 
cipal appeal to one type of organized 
labor, the President has put his 
“must” stamp upon the so-called 
Guffey bill. This measure, named 
for the new Democratic Senator from 
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Senator Wagner aids organized 
labor with his Labor Disputes Act, 
a glorified version of old “7-A”. 





Pennsylvania, provides for federal 
control of bituminous coal-mining, 
on a plan that all careful lawyers re- 
gard as palpably beyond the range of 
federal authority. It has been spon- 
sored chiefly by the aggressive and 
talented John Llewellyn Lewis, of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 


Changing the Balance 


Mr. Lewis is regarded by many 
people as the ablest and most coura- 
geous of all the labor leaders of our 
day. There ought to be order and 
system in the bituminous coal indus- 
try, although we have here no com- 
ment to make upon the Guffey bill, 
apart from noting its bold defiance of 
the Constitution. The President him- 
self ordered its passage, expressly 
inviting Congress to disregard the 
point of its unconstitutionality. 

However, our discussion has from 
the first paragraph been meant to 
lead the reader toward one general 
view of the present situation, which 
we may now summarize as follows: 
We are facing a profound decision 
in our national life. Shall we main- 
tain the present balance between the 
federal and state governments, or 
shall we attempt—quite suddenly—to 
establish a wholly new kind of 
centralized system? 

This has nothing to do with so- 
called emergency measures. We are, 
indeed, financing relief in a wildly 
extravagant manner, through impro- 
vised kinds of work, and through the 
employment of men upon projects that 
have not been carefully considered. 
But this is to provide temporary 
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Our Labor Secretary, Frances Perkins, and her assistant, Ed McGrady, formerly A. F. of L. 
official, confer about soft-coal with the miners’ chief, John L. Lewis, who is in the center. 


help for the unemployed—along with 
a large infusion of politics in the face 
of an approaching election season. 
The spending of nearly five thousand 
million dollars at the whim of one 
man, without legal restraint, is a 
thing that has had no precedent in 
any country that has pretended to 
have a Constitution and a system of 
financial safeguards. But this amaz- 
ing situation is one that will quickly 
pass. It is of less consequence, by 
far, than the series of measures in- 
tended to change the character of the 
federal government in its permanent 
relations to the everyday activities 
of a population that will reach a hun- 
dred and fifty millions in the near 
future. We oppose this trend. 
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Senator Guffey sponsors a bill writ- 
ten by coal miners which the Presi- 
dent favors, constitutional or not. 
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LOBBYIST! 


When the Supreme Court unani- 
mously supported the Chief Justice 
in his opinion invalidating the 
N.LR.A., it was because Congress had 
delegated law-making powers to the 
executive branch, some of which 
powers it did not possess and none of 
which it had a right to delegate. 
There ensued an indignant uproar on 
the part of the groups at Washington 
who wished to change over our fed- 
eral government into a central, unified 
authority like the government of 
France or that of England. Their 
position has been fully and strongly 
endorsed by the President, since the 
decision of the Supreme Court. At 
the present time, therefore, there is 
shaping itself a bold and basic attack 
upon the fundamental character of 
our federal system. It seems to be 
agreed that the President is now dis- 
posed to urge the passage of various 
unconstitutional measures, with the 
object of enlisting masses of voters, 
on one ground or on another, in what 
will soon take form as an attempt to 
amend the Constitution in order to 
give validity to the entire program 
of the New Deal. 

The people of the country have a 
perfect right to pass upon this issue 
if fairly presented. Many of the so- 
called “New Dealers”, however, 
would seem to have been working 
evasively, in lurking shadows and be- 
hind screens. Events of last month 
brought one of them out into the 
open—an abscure young law gradu- 
ate named Corcoran. He had risen to 
the heights of delegated authority 
too rapidly to avoid some appear- 








Representative Brewster of Maine (left) made grave charges against Thomas Corcoran 
(right), brain-truster and one of the authors of the public-utility holding company bill. 


ance of dizziness when a quarrel 
with Congressman Brewster of Maine 
exposed him to questioning before a 
House Committee. He had been writ- 
ing laws for Congress at the Presi- 
dent’s behest. His industry could be 
judged by the enormous verbiage of 
his statutory compositions. They 
were not quite so long as the novel 
“Anthony Adverse”, but much more 
complicated and momentous. His 
name should have been David, rather 
than Thomas, for he was no doubter; 
and he had gone forth with his laws 
in hand to smite the “Giant Power 
Trust”. Corcoran seems to have had 
a grand time as sub-dictator behind 
the scenes. 


Our Surprising President 


We are publishing an article by our 
Washington correspondent, Mr. Ray- 
mond Clapper, upon the President as 
he now appears to those who are in 
frequent contact with him at the 
White House. Mr. Roosevelt, more 
than any former President, gives 
attention to the Washington repre- 
sentatives of the country’s leadinz 
newspapers. Fully two hundred of 
these highly trained political writers 
and observers meet the President in 
weekly conferences. Some of his 
predecessors minimized such occa- 
sions to the utmost. Mr. Roosevelt 
on the contrary magnifies them, real- 
izing the remarkable influence of the 
correspondents as a body, and of in- 
dividual journalists like Mark Sulli- 
van, Frank Kent, David Lawrence, 
Arthur Krock, and many others 
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worthy to be named in this group, 
some of whose daily dispatches ap- 
pear in more than one newspaper. 

Mr. Clapper’s long experience in 
Washington makes him one of the 
most competent of these writers. Our 
readers who have learned to value 
his monthly articles, and those also 
who have been reading his summaries 
of Washington news in our “Review 
of Reviews Weekly Message” are 
well aware that he has always been 
generous in his attitude toward the 
present Administration. He has not 
slurred -over facts, but he has ab- 
stained from harsh or partisan criti- 
cism. This comment is made simply 
to assure the reader that Mr. Clap- 
per’s article upon the President is 
not only well-informed but fair- 
minded in its spirit. 

After the decision of the Supreme 
Court invalidating the essential fea- 
tures of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, Mr. Roosevelt held the 
correspondents together for an hour 
and a half. It is understood that his 
long talk included material originally 
prepared for a radio address. His 
adverse comments upon the Court 
and the decision were not widely ap- 
proved by the newspapers. When he 
was elected, the United States stood 
firmly upon a time-honored Consti- 
tution that provided for three coor- 
dinate branches of the government. 
What Democrat of standing would 
have dared to avow, in the campaign 
of 1932, that Mr. Roosevelt was or- 
dained to supersede Congress in law- 
making, and to break down the posi- 
tion of the Supreme Court in the 
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THUMBS DOWN 


testing of laws by the requirements 
of the Constitution? 

The critics, dealing with day-by- 
day events on their face, may lose 
sight of the Congressional campaign 
of last year—its results and its sig- 
nificance. This is Mr. Roosevelt’s 
second Congress—not his first one. 
The first was elected with him in 1932 
and came to Washington at his call in 
March 1933, immediately after in- 
auguration. The bank panic had 
created business emergencies that 
silenced partisanship. It was agreed 
to confer upon the President unusual 
powers; first, to open up the banks 
and protect their solvency and credit; 
second, to promote industrial recov- 
ery; and third to lift agricultural 
prices and save farm families from 
foreclosure and ruin. These measures 
had their separate backgrounds, and 
quantities of books will in due time 
have been written about each one of 
them. It was expected that they 
would have brought their purposes to 
completion within two years, that is 
to say before the opening of the new 
fiscal year on July 1, 1935. 

But the election of a second Con- 
gress was a hurdle that had to be 
taken on November 6, 1934. What 
was the result? The new Seventy- 
fourth Congress, which was organized 
on January 3 of the present year, was 
composed of 322 Democrats, 102 Re- 
publicans, and 10 independents of the 
Minnesota and Wisconsin type. In the 
Seventy-third Congress (elected in 
1932) there were 313 Democrats and 
117 Republicans. It is fair enough 
tc say that there was no real issue 














before the country except the con- 
tinued endorsement and support of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and his poli- 
cies. It was expected that the Re- 
publicans would gain a few seats; but 
they actually lost fifteen more, while 
the Democrats gained nine. In the 
Senate the Democrats had gained ten 
members and the Republicans had 
lost eleven, with the result that there 
are now twenty-five Republican Sen- 
ators, sixty-nine Democratic, and two 
Independent. 

In the first half of Mr. Hoover’s 
term the Republicans in the House 
had a majority over the Democrats 
of 103. But in the mid-term election 
(1930) they lost fifty-four, so that 
the Democrats with a small majority 
organized the House, electing their 
Speaker and taking the committee 
chairmanships. It was the deadlock 
thus created that caused the chief 
troubles of Mr. Hoover’s last two 
years. Both Houses were stubbornly 
against the White House. If Mr. 
Hoover could have been supported, 
the bank panic would have been im- 
possible; and the depression that be- 
gan in 1929 would not have been 
dragging along six years later, with 
many millions still unemployed and 
on relief, and with no rational method 
yet discovered or undertaken to give 
employers a chance and to give 
workers their normal jobs. 


Flushed with Victory 


But no such claims or apologies on 
the part of the Republicans im- 
pressed the country, as the voters 





Rayburn, Wheeler, and Cohen—left to right—the President’s public-utility execu- 
tioners: A Congressman, a Senator, and the co-author (with Corcoran) of the bill. 


went to the polls last November. The 
President’s popularity remained un- 
shaken. His majorities in Congress 
were increased. With exceptions too 
rare to be mentioned, all of the 
Democrats were under pledge to sup- 
port the President and his policies. 
In 1932 the party pendulum had 
swung far to the left, and the Democ- 
racy was given its victory. It was 
not then a personal mandate for Mr. 
Roosevelt. But last year the Con- 
gress election was a virtual referen- 
dum on “F. D. R.” and the achieve- 
ments of his administration. 

He was approved in his own per- 
son—in all his ways and works—and 
Congressmen naturally considered 
that the voters had given them a plain 
mandate to follow the leader for an- 
other two years. That the President 
so regarded it there can be no doubt. 
But perhaps it would have been wise 
on his part to avoid the appearance 
of personal dictatorship. Mr. Walter 
Lippmann has lately remarked that 
success in diplomacy and statesman- 
ship requires the actual possession of 
strength enough to use force, but the 
careful practice at the same time of 
the gentler art of compromise. 

In his attitude toward the federal 
courts Mr. Roosevelt was thinking 
too much of the voting millions be- 
hind him, and too little of the sober 
judgment of those who have a right 
to guide public opinion. The country 
had perhaps flattered him into a kind 
of new belief in himself, as the sole 
prophet of a new era, that he had 
not previously entertained. Extreme 
modesty rather than stubborn arro- 














gance is always the right card to play, 
when a ruler actually has everything 
in his own hands. It is not too late 
for this idea to permeate the quick, 
assimilative mentality of a President 
who tosses billions about, and worries 
as little as if he were dropping a few 
pennies into a slot-machine. 

In this magazine on many occasions 
we have tried to explain how our 
great industries had come into being 
through research, engineering skill, 
and business experience.- Among the 
foremost is the business of power and 
light—that which now goes by the 
name of “utilities”. We will not dis- 
credit the President by saying that 
he is in the hands of bad advisers, 
and does not see his way clearly in 
his determination to use the forces 
of law and government to break down 
some or all of these power companies, 
as privately conducted enterprises. 


The Power of Billions 


In the long run the country will 
have to decide these issues for itself. 
Wisdom, however, might suggest that 
business recovery should come first, 
and that the difficult technical prob- 
lems relating to the structure of cor- 
porations might well be handled later 
upon the basis of careful study by 
competent advisers. It was not the 
heads of large utility companies, but 
rather the hundreds of thousands of 
honest investors, that induced the 
House to modify parts of the 
Wheeler-Rayburn bill. The bill had 
been whipped through the Senate by 
a majority of one vote, with a kind 
of pressure emanating from the 
White House that was open to severe 
criticism. The country resented it. 

Early in the session, more than half 
a year ago, Congress had shown its 
faith in the President by giving him 
unreserved power to distribute for 
relief and public works the almost 
unthinkable sum of approximately 
five thousand million dollars. But in 
the expenditure of that sum every 
Senator and every Congressman was 
expected by his constituents to see 
that their states and their localities 
came in for a good share. The broad- 
est assurances were given that this 
relief money would be expended 
without the taint of bribery and cor- 
ruption. But the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by a decisive majority, 
chose to modify a part of the bill that 
provided for the abolition of holding 
companies. The President would not 
compromise to the slightest extent, 
and the protest was made that politi- 
cal force rather than diplomacy had 
made its appearance as a Presidential 
weapon. With the measure in the 
stage of Conference between the two 
Houses, we shall not discuss it further 
at this point. 











The larger question that remains 
open seems to us to be the important 
one. That question has to do with 
the continuance of the President’s 
mandate from the people to write 
such laws as he likes, and to have 
them rubber-stamped by a subser- 
vient Congress. Mr. Farley was about 
to set forth upon a tour to feel out the 
sentiment of the people, and to con- 
fer after his own fashion with the 
local arbiters of Democratic politics. 
The President also is said to be anx- 
ious to bring the session to an end 
early in August, so that he may pro- 
ceed comfortably upon the execution 
of his plan for a visit to Boulder Dam 
and the San Diego Exposition, with 
plenty of time for personal contacts 
and incidental speech-making. 

One sparrow does not make a 
spring, and one difference of opinion 
on a point of detail in a complicated 
piece of legislation does not indicate 
a revival of Congressional indepen- 
dence. The Seventy-fourth Congress 
remains completely deferential and 
obedient. It will be all the more 
ready to take orders with alacrity in 
the session that will open just after 
New Year’s Day, because the ap- 
proach of an election season will re- 
quire party harmony. 

During past weeks Mr. Roosevelt’s 
communications to Congress and to 
the public (directly or indirectly) 
have been more frequent than those 
of former presidents under compar- 
able circumstances. The most impor- 
tant of these was his unexpected mes- 
sage to Congress demanding new tax 
legislation. This bore the date of 
June 19; and, according to many dis- 
patches, its proposals were meant to 
divert attention from the President’s 
recent criticism of the Supreme 
Court. 


Soak the Rich! 


It is not necessary to accept this 
opinion. But it is obvious enough 
that the President’s proposal to lay 
heavy taxes upon large incomes and 
inheritances, and to increase taxes 
upon the earnings of corporations, was 
intended to have a broad political 
bearing upon the issues of next year’s 
election campaign. As the result of 
a quick conference with the Demo- 
cratic leaders of both Houses, it was 
proposed to put the new tax bill upon 
its passage, and to make it a law 
within a week after the President’s 
surprise message had appeared. But 
difficulties arose; and it is quite pos- 
sible as these comments are written 
that enactment may await the re-as- 
sembling of Congress in January. 
Senator Huey Long’ meanwhile 
claimed that the President had com- 
pletely swallowed his own “share the 
wealth” program. 





For the convenience of our readers 
we are printing exact portions of this 
message on taxation (see page 22). 
Also we are printing a spirited criti- 
cism of the message by Senator Ar- 
thur Vandenberg of Michigan, who 
holds a high place in the estimation 
of his fellow-Republicans. That the 
Seventy-fourth Congress will enact 
a tax measure based upon this mes- 
sage there can be no _ reasonable 
doubt. The percentage of voters 
who are aware of paying federal 
taxes is not large. Yet in one way 
or in another the burden of taxation 
is passed along, so that it may be said 
that nobody really escapes. Public 
extravagance hurts everybody. The 
existence of a few very large fortunes 
is not harming the rest of us in the 
smallest degree. But, when those 
large fortunes can be employed profit- 
ably and completely in productive 
enterprises, they put wages in the 
pockets of employees, give income to 
small investors, increase the sum 
total of purchasing power, bring good 
prices to the farms, and thus conduce 
to a state of normal prosperity. 


Fruits of Stubbornness 


The world in 1935 is in a troubled 
state over critical problems of war 
and peace. Most of the danger spots 
have resulted from mistakes in the 
post-war settlements of 1919. Wood- 
row Wilson was in a position of com- 
manding influence. If he had re- 
mained at Washington, chosen good 
advisers, kept his health and stuck to 
his principles, we should have been 
living today in a different kind of 
world—probably a much better one. 
His great mistake of going to Paris 
to negotiate in person resulted in a 
bad peace settlement. His next mis- 
take, only less serious, lay in his re- 
fusal to allow the peace treaty to be 
ratified, because the Senators chose 
to adopt a memorandum expressing 
certain harmless views of their own. 

Mr. Wilson would not compromise. 
No one had proposed to amend the 
Treaty; but the President must have 
his way in a wholly immaterial mat- 
ter. The consequences were ter- 
rible—much too painful to be recalled 
in detail. 

Such was Mr. Wilson’s obsession 
that he could not for a moment un- 
derstand how mistaken and how 
dangerous was his _ self-opinionated 
isolation. If Mr. Roosevelt could 
overcome, in some slight measure, 
what seems to be his all-absorbing 
hostility to power and light corpora- 
tions, he might even lend some moral 
strength to the forces in the world 
that are seeking to avert wars in 
Africa, Asia and Europe, and that are 
trying to save the League of Nations 
from hopeless disruption. 























Wide World 


The President chooses the left fork, but fumbles twice. 
lects earlier experiments for new panaceas. All with a purpose. 


WHEN you LOOK at Mr. Roosevelt, 
either in person or at his photo- 
graphs, you see a smile that has re- 
sisted some two and a half years of 
White House wear-and-tear with 
practically no damage. 

The hair is slightly grayer around 
the temples, and there is less of it on 
top. His cheeks are slightly fuller. 
Lines perhaps are a trifle deeper. 
But that haggard look which most 
of us in Washington have seen spread 
slowly and _ irresistibly over the 
countenances of Harding and Hoover, 
both of whom had depressions to 
wrestle with, shows no sign of -pull- 
ing down the Roosevelt smile. 

To those who come into contact 
with him, Mr. Roosevelt is as affable, 
as full of humor, as ever. Only the 


other day at a press conference he 


IS ROOSEVELT CHANGING? 


BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 


exposed the secret that the prize- 
winning golf of Secretary McIntyre 
was due to the handicapper and not 
to Mac’s 110 gross score. When a 
self-conscious reporter, asking a 
question, became involved in a sen- 
tence which ran longer than his 
breath, Mr. Roosevelt cut in with the 
suggestion that the correspondent 
sing the rest of it. Even that famous 
horse-and-buggy discussion of the 
Supreme Court’s NRA decision was 
not delivered, as so many have in- 
ferred, in an angry tone, but in a 
calm, deliberate, thoroughly serious 
and earnest but unimpassioned vein. 
The tone was cool, not irritated. 
Only occasionally is there a flash of 
irritation. The two instances that 
come to mind both concern utilities 
legislation. Once, several weeks ago, 
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Keystone 


He neg- 
But 
there are signs that the public is bewildered, if not exhausted. 


while the bill was pending in the 
House committee, a reporter asked 
Mr. Roosevelt if he could comment 
on it. 

Like a thunder-clap, with marked 
heat in his voice, Mr. Roosevelt said 
sharply that reporters ought to know 
that he could not comment on pend- 
ing legislation and he didn’t want 
them asking him such questions 
again. Well, he had been quite free 
theretofore about commenting on 
pending legislation, and practically 
every correspondent present thought 
it a capricious and unfair retort. At 
subsequent conferences they contin- 
ued to ask him about pending legis- 
lation and he continued to comment 
on it. 

So in a few weeks someone again 
asked him about the utilities legisla- 








tion which was still pending, and this 
time his irritation broke forth not in 
criticism of the inquiring reporter 
but in one of the sharpest attacks on 
lobbying that has ever been heard at 
the White House. Mr. Roosevelt de- 
nounced the utilities as maintaining 
the most daring lobby that ever had 
operated in Washington. There is 
something about the utilities question 
which touches a raw nerve in Mr. 
Roosevelt. It seems to be the one 
subject which rocks his poise. 


Our Cheery Leader 


This picture of Mr. Roosevelt: is 
about the same as is brought away 
by those who see him more inti- 
mately. The night of the famous 
Supreme Court day when the NRA 
not only was thrown out, but when 
his action in removing a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission was 
held to have exceeded presidential 
authority, found Mr. Roosevelt at 
dinner in his usual genial mood. 
When someone present asked what 
Congress would do, Mr. Roosevelt 
laughed and said that the leaders 
on the Hill were as much in the air 
as everyone else, and were asking 
him what to do. 

All of this is to say that those who 
believe Mr. Roosevelt has undergone 
a change in the last few weeks will 
find practically no evidences of this 
change in his appearance or personal 
demeanor. Beneath the _ surface 
there may be great changes, but Mr. 
Roosevelt is of the type who conceals 
them well in his personal bearing 
and who outwardly, regardless of the 
weather or the state of the nation, re- 
mains much the same. His digestion 
is always good. 

However, it seems to most ob- 
servers in Washington that there has 
been a change in the man, roughly 
dating from the Supreme Court de- 
cision. A number of indications are 
noted. 

The first is the considerable silence 
which followed the Supreme Court 
decision. That decision came on a 
Monday. At his next regular press 
conference, which was on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday, Mr. Roosevelt 
had nothing to say. It was apparent 
that he was thinking and weighing 
the situation and the course he should 
take. 

The final authority in the land had 
knocked the keystone out of the 
President’s program. He realized in- 
stantly that it was a blow not only 
at NRA but at the reaching out of 
the federal government across state 
lines, which was a basic characteris- 
tic of all that he was trying to do. 
Confined to the limits of interstate 
commerce, in the sense of traffic 
crossing state lines, the federal gov- 








ernment could scarcely hope to em- 
bark upon any extensive control of 
social and economic conditions. In- 
stantly it was recognized that this 
interpretation of the interstate com- 
merce clause menaced almost all of 
his important legislation. 

Therefore he did not trust himself 
to speak immediately. He passed 
over the matter at his first press con- 
ference, and waited until Friday. 
Then he spoke for about an hour 
and a half. The fact that he took 
such a firm, positive stand in opposi- 
tion to the Supreme Court’s attitude, 
and that he emphasized his criticism 
with the now famous _ horse-and- 
buggy phrase, has led many to infer 
that he was speaking impulsively and 
in anger. He did speak without notes, 
but his discussion was carefully or- 
ganized and the fact that it was de- 
layed for four days indicates that he 
planned carefully what he intended 
to say. 

In fact there was an inner discus- 
sion as to whether he should say it 
in a radio address or in a press con- 
ference. He chose to do it through a 
press conference, on the advice of 
one of his secretaries; and for the 
reason that newspaper editors had 
been complaining that he was favor- 
ing radio too much. They wanted 
some of the big breaks exclusively 
for the newspapers, and at the sug- 
gestion of the secretariat decided to 
give this one to the press alone. 


President or Court? 


So instead of being the impulsive 
complaint of a man in a moment of 
exasperation, it was apparently a 
deliberate utterance, made _ after 
weighing the political implications. 
In other words, Mr. Roosevelt ‘calmly 
undertook to challenge the power of 
the Supreme Court, or rather to 
challenge restricted functions which 
it was willing to grant the federal 
government, with his own conception 
of what those functions should be. 
He threw this issue out to the coun- 
try to be debated. 

To a man of Mr. Roosevelt’s great 
political intuition, it meant a bitter 
fight. He knew that Theodore Roose- 
velt seriously wrecked his Progres- 
sive party by proposing the recall of 
judicial decisions. That issue lost 
Theodore Roosevelt the support of 
many conservatives who otherwise 
might have gone along with him. 
The Supreme Court is the refuge of 
conservatives. Franklin Roosevelt 
knew that to challenge it meant to 
part company finally with the right 
wing—which he had been trying 
previously to keep, if not enthusiastic, 
at least passive. 

It is possible that the real Roose- 
velt revolution took place in his own 
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mind during those silent days be- 
tween Supreme Court Monday and 
press conference Friday. For it 
meant that Mr. Roosevelt could no 
longer hope to ride both horses as 
he had done up to then. Always his 
emphasis had been on the left wing. 
His heart had been with the forgot- 
ten man long before he was nomi- 
nated. In accepting the nomination 
at Chicago he had spoken of the 
need for redistributing wealth. In his 
Commonwealth speech at San Fran- 
cisco during his campaign he had 
promulgated a general charter for 
the New Deal. 


Wooing the Right 


Yet at the same time he also tried 
to keep the right-hand horse hitched. 
He delivered his budget balancing- 
economy speech at Pittsburgh toward 
the close of the campaign, a gesture 
to the conservatives. Early in his 
administration he put through his 
Economy Act, a lone gesture in ful- 
fillment of that campaign promise, 
but one which was swallowed up in 
the vast program of spending and the 
creation of thousands of new federal 
jobs incident to it. Frequently he 
held out the olive branch to the 
right-wingers, but with the other 
hand he continued to push measures 
of which they generally disapproved. 
His strategy appeared to keep them 
placated if possible. 

But after the Supreme Court de- 
cision it became apparent that this 
team could no longer be driven in 
harness. The Huey Longs on the left 
were pressing him more fiercely. The 
time for the break had arrived. He 
could do one of two things. He could 
bow to the Supreme Court’s decision 
and cormract his program, throwing 
a good deal of it overboard. That 
would cost him the left-wingers, and 
if they succeeded in taking away a 
portion of his following it might cost 
him reélection and everything. 

Or he could drop the conservatives 
who, he _ suspected, were always 
secretly opposed to him and would 
bolt anyway at the first favorable op- 
portunity, and bind the left wing so 
tightly to him that the Huey Longs 
could not take it away. 

The man’s temperament and lean- 
ings and the politics of the situation 
both dictated the latter course. To 
sacrifice the heart of his program 
would be to quit, and that was not 
possible for him. As to the politics 
of the situation, there are more poor 
people than rich people. The con- 
servative forces are more vocal. Their 
views are more often heard on the 
platform and in the press. But the 
more silent elements have the votes, 
and in times like these they are 
voting against wealth. 
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Thus the die was cast. Mr. Roose- 
velt parted company with those who 
never were for his program at heart. 
He dropped the attempt to harness 
the divergent forces, and started out 
anew with the one horse of which he 
felt sure. 

The first public reaction to his Su- 
preme Court opposition was not 
favorable. Even discounting the op- 
position of the more vocal conserva- 
tives, his attitude was disturbing to 
many others. There was a sharp im- 
pact which had the effect of stunning 
rather than inspiring applause from 
quarters where it had been expected. 
It was obvious that more spade-work 
would have to be done. 

Within a few days Mr. Roosevelt 
suddenly asked for higher taxes on 
great wealth. Everyone, even his 
own leaders in Congress, regarded 
the tax message as a political docu- 
ment, intended to take the wind out 
of Huey Long’s_ share-our-wealth 
campaign and to awaken the support 
of the left wing. An unexpected 
thing happened. By chance the reso- 
lution to extend existent nuisance 
taxes was still pending in the Senate 
and Senator LaFollette proposed to 
attach Mr. Roosevelt’s new wealth 
taxes to it. He obtained 22 signa- 
tures. Mr. Roosevelt probably had 
expected no action at this session of 
Congress. He had left that uncertain 
in his message, but LaFollette forced 
his hand. Caught in a cross-fire of 
charges. that he was insincere and 
was playing politics, Mr. Roosevelt 
quickly insisted upon immediate 
action. 

Thus the play fumbled. Mr. Roose- 
velt had not thought it through care- 
fully and it left a bad impression of 
confusion, uncertainty, jumpy and 
poorly judged strategy. 


What’s Constitutional 


Meantime, although the Court had 
been explicit in limiting its interpre- 
tation of interstate commerce powers, 
Mr. Roosevelt continued to press 
measures whose constitutionality was 
now more in question than ever—the 
Wagner disputes bill, AAA amend- 
ments, TVA amendments, the social 
security bill, and the utility bill. 

Furthermore, in the case of an- 
other questionable measure, the 
Guffey coal bill, he went further. The 
House sub-committee had become so 
concerned over its constitutionality 
that they asked the Attorney General 
for an opinion. He declined to give 
one. He was so uncertain that he 
refused to commit himself. Obviously 
if he had no serious doubts about its 
constitutionality, he would have said 
so. The committee appealed to Mr. 
Roosevelt. He replied in writing that 
the Congress should pass the bill, no 


matter how reasonable doubts might 
seem, and let the courts decide. 

That is something new. No Presi- 
dent, so far as can be recalled, ever 
has insisted that Congress pass a 
measure in face of doubts as to its 
constitutionality. If Presidents have 
had any doubts about legislation they 
sponsored, they always kept them 
secret. Mr. Roosevelt did a daring 
thing. 


Trial and Error 


It supports the belief which has 
grown in Washington since the NRA 
decision that Mr. Roosevelt is deter- 
mined to put as many social and 
economic issues as possible up to the 
Supreme Court. If the Court relaxes 
and approves, so much the better. 
If not, then each such statute it 
throws out would only be new fagots 
on the fire he was building under 
the Court and, probably also, to the 
end of seeking to amend the Consti- 
tution. Mr. Roosevelt has not said 
that he intends to seek to expand the 
Constitution by amendment. Yet the 
inference is plain that if the Court 
does not expand it by subsequent in- 
terpretation, then an attempt will be 
made to do it by amendment. 

As an incident in this titanic strug- 
gle, Mr. Roosevelt fought dramati- 
cally for the utilities “death sen- 
tence”. The heat which he showed 
in this fight was altogether out of 
proportion, most persons in Washing- 
ton think, to the issue involved. The 
purpose, it is widely believed, was 
again to play to the left wing and 
to brand the utilities as an evil influ- 
ence against which he was fighting. 
He could have taken the House bill 
and done with it everything which 
the Senate bill would have done, 
with its mandatory death sentence 
provision. The House bill merely 
left the discretion in dissolving un- 
necessary holding companies to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
That is Mr. Rooseveit’s commission, 
and it is manned by commissioners 
who are not disposed to give the 
utilities any breaks. His purpose in 
making such a dramatic fight over 
this undoubtedly was designed to 
appeal to the left-wing following 
which he is laboring so determinedly 
now to tie closely to him. 

This is the Roosevelt of the pres- 
ent—the man who has chosen the 
left fork of the road and who is stak- 
ing everything on it. 

His start has been jumpy and in- 
auspicious. His opponents, formerly 
resorting largely to ambush, are now 
out in the open and the fighting will 
grow fiercer. It is possible that be- 
fore the year is over he will again 
have swerved, with some attempt to 
placate diehard conservatives. The 
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chances are against it because they 
are so completely alienated now that 
it seems a waste of his time to try 
to win them back. 

However, there is one other factor 
in the situation which might affect 
his strategy. There are signs that 
his public is becoming emotionally 
exhausted; that the country generally 
has become satiated with the highly 
surcharged show which the New 
Deal has staged during two and a 
half years; and, most important, that 
it has lost the thread of the plot. The 
country simply could not keep up 
with the volume of fact thrust upon 
it, let alone understand it. 

Week after week the bewildering 
series of experiments and proposals 
has poured forth. The most expert 
observers in Washington, let alone 
the average citizen out in the country, 
are unable to follow these proposals 
and to understand them. Constantly 
changing policies, as with the works 
program, the constantly changing 
personnel, conflicts of purpose, mixed 
with the vast number of hostile court 
decisions, both from the Supreme 
Court and from lower courts, have 
thrown additional doubt and confu- 
sion over the scene. Unemployment 
has been reduced but little compared 
with the effort and expenditure made 
to that end. 

That the public is not as enthusias- 
tically hanging on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
every word is plain. Senators and 
Representatives, even within his own 
party, now oppose him with im- 
punity. They balk, and no longer 
receive torrents of abusive mail de- 
manding that they stand by the 
President. This need not indicate 
that the public has turned on him 
but it does indicate that apathy has 
set in. People weary of a heavy diet 
in time, and get to the point where 
they do not want more strawberries 
and cream. 


He May Consolidate 


If President Roosevelt is conscious 
of this changing mood he has not 
been checked by it. He may realize 
as thoroughly as anyone that it has 
set in. He may be pressing all the 
harder to complete his program be- 
fore it is too late. That is why some 
believe that after the present session 
of Congress is over, Mr. Roosevelt 
may subside, turn his attention to the 
administration of his vast experi- 
ments (some of which are suffering 
seriously from neglect), and give the 
country a rest. 

He is a shrewd politician and his 
recent breathless haste, if it has any 
studied purpose behind it, must be 
that. Except on the basis of some 
such explanation, it would have to 
be set down as a serious blunder. 











IT’S THE CONSUMER WHO PAYS 


BY EDWARD F. HUTTON 


The head of one of the nation’s outstanding business concerns boldly 
challenges the President and a rabble-rousing tax cry, and urges other 
corporation officials to fight for their shareholders and employees. 


IN HIS MESSAGE to Congress on 
June 19, President Roosevelt adopted 
as his own the rabble-rousing battle- 
cry of “soak the rich and redistrib- 
ute wealth”, and apparently joined 
forces with Senator Huey Long, 


Father Coughlin, Dr. Townsend, and 
Upton Sinclair in his program for 
bigger and better taxes. 


I have no quarrel with Congress or 
with the gentlemen I have named, nor 
have I any quarrel with the Presi- 
dent of the United States. If they 
conscientiously believe that these 
proposals are constructive, I repeat, 
I have no quarrel with them. If, on 
the other hand, I still enjoy the privi- 
lege of free speech, free thought, and 





free activity, I would ask them not 
to quarrel with me if I conscientiously 
believe their philosophy to be wrong. 

As chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation I definitely 
am of the opinion that I have an obli- 
gation to our 61,000 stockholders and 
to the 10,000 men and women whom 
we employ. 

One cannot fulfill these obligations 
upon a platform of silence, so I ask 
the Government, our Representatives, 
and our Senators to accept my sin- 
cerity when I say I, too, am conscien- 
tious in expressing my disapproval 
of these proposals as being unsound 
and my belief that they cannot in any 
way bring recovery back to the 
people of this country. 

Our problem today centers around 
unemployed men. If we had these 
men back on the jobs many of the 
instrumentalities which have been 
set up-to cure the situation would 
have been found unnecessary and 
millions of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money would have been saved. 


Playing Politics 


The social philosophy of “soaking” 
the so-called “rich,” big business, 
and large scale industry, will fool a 
very considerable number of voters 
for a certain length of time, and is 
nothing more nor less than propa- 
ganda for vote-getting purposes. This 
has been proved by the following 
Senator Long has built up throughout 
the United States with his redistri- 
bution-of-wealth plan. It was 
proved by the narrow margin with 
which California escaped having Sin- 
clair for Governor. 

The question is: “Has the Presi- 
dent himself been misled by his 
closest advisers?” Or is his latest 
message just a response to the de- 
mands created by political expe- 
digncy? Is it just a part of the 
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groundwork being laid for the 1936 
campaign, or does he honestly believe 
that by piling up the tax burden on 
American business and industry he 
is relieving the great mass of the 
people—the skilled and_ unskilled 
laborer -and white-collar worker— 
from any portion of that burden? 
What makes him think that he can 
increase the purchasing power of the 
people and add to the national in- 
come by increasing their tax burden? 
It seems inconceivable that the 
President does not know that in the 
end the ultimate consumers—the 
people who have to buy food, shelter, 
clothing and all the other necessities 
of life—pay the tax bills. The reve- 
nue for the increased cost of govern- 
ment is obtained from the increased 
cost of manufactured goods. The 
consumer pays the bill. The rich are 
only a grain of sand on a mile of 
beach as compared with the total 
purchasing power of our country. 


‘*The Workers Pay ”’ 


As a matter of fact, he said in 
his campaign address at Pittsburgh, 
on Oct. 19, 1932: 

“Quite apart from every man’s own 
tax assessment, that burden is a 
brake on any return to normal busi- 
ness activity. .. . Our workers may 
never see a tax bill, but they pay in 
deductions from wages, in increased 
cost of what they buy, or (as now) 
in broad cessation of employment.” 

The farmers were fooled for a time 
with the idea that a direct Govern- 
ment subsidy for restricting produc- 
tion would improve their economic 
condition. The general public was 
fooled into thinking that because the 
funds with which to pay this subsidy 
could be obtained from a “process- 
ing” tax big business would pay and 
everybody would be happy. 

Is the farmer not being misled with 
respect to this emergency legislation? 
If the group of gentlemen in Wash- 
ington have their own way it will 
soon become permanent legislation, 
after which the farmer will receive 
no further subsidies. When once he 
is regimented by this bureau he is 
then ruled by the iron hand of Gov- 
ernment. Bureaucracy—and that’s 
the flag under which he will operate 
his farms—is, after all, but a subtle 
approach to political tyranny, politi- 
cal czars and the doing away of the 
rights of a free people. 

Today farmers, particularly the 
leaders in farm organizations, are be- 
ginning to understand that the whole 
agricultural policy of the present Ad- 
ministration is resulting in a steady 
increase in the general cost of living. 
This means that the farmer has to pay 
more for everything he buys—raw 

(Continued on page 76) 
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THE RISING TIDE OF PROTEST 


BY ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 


From a letter to General Motors 
stockholders: 

I cALL your attention to the 
proposal now before the Congress 
for a graduated corporation in- 
come tax, with rates ranging from 
10 per cent to 17% per cent. The 
graduation is on the basis of net 
income. It is estimated that the 
additional governmental income, 
thus created, will be upwards of 
$40,000,000. 

It must be perfectly evident to 
anyone that the insignificant 
amount of revenue created, if 
looked at from the standpoint of 
a budget-balancing proposition, 
presents such an absurd relation- 
ship that there must be other 
motives involved. 

What are those motives? The 
disparity between the revenue 
required and the amount to be 
raised by the new proposal leads 
definitely to the conviction that 
the primary object is an attempt 
to control and limit or perhaps 
even destroy “business bigness”, 
and secondarily to effect a 
broader distribution of wealth. 

A second question arises as to 
whether “business bigness” is a 
desirable or an undesirable fac- 
tor in our national economy. 
Does it promote the welfare of 
the community, or does it penal- 
ize that welfare? So far as I can 
recall, this is the first federal at- 
tempt to discriminate against 
“business bigness” through the 
medium of taxation or in fact in 
any other way. Does. it not seem 
reasonable. to ask that time 
should be given for an intelligent 
and open-minded discussion of 
its effects? 

If we are to assume, and we 
have a right to assume, that one 
of the underlying motives is to 
“soak the rich”, the question 
arises whether the rich are the 
only ones to be soaked? For ex- 
ample, General Motors Corpor- 
ation, representing a market 
value of $1,700,000,000, is owned 
by some 415,000 stockholders. 
Holdings of more than 150,000 of 
these stockholders represent ten 
shares or less, involving a maxi- 
mum investment of $350 each. 

The largest American business 
corporation, with a stockholder 


list of approximately 670,000, ity 


stated to have no _ stockholder 
whose holdings are even equal to 
1 per cent of the total. This is 
quite generally true of American 
“business bigness”. The stock- 
holder lists of hundreds of big 
corporations show that such stock 
investments have become a sec- 
ondary savings-bank. The fact 
that a corporation has a large in- 
come does not mean that all its 
stockholders have large incomes. 

“Business bigness” means mass 
production. Mass production en- 
ables luxuries to be turned into 
necessities, and new luxuries to 
be continually created. The most 
humble citizen in the most hum- 
ble community today enjoys con- 
veniences that even a few years 
ago were denied to all. 

Mass production involves tre- 
mendous expenditures in engi- 
neering, special tooling, and ma- 
chinery. Even more important is 
research, which, as the result of 
large expenditures, is continually 
exploring and capitalizing the 
secrets of nature, making it pos- 
sible to create new luxuries to be 
turned into new necessities, thus 
providing additional employment 
for millions. 

How many automobiles, radios, 
telephones, electric refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, and such, that 
are today necessities, would be 
possible under the guild system 
of manufacture of one hundred 
or so years ago? 

Sooner or later it must be rec- 
ognized by all that the tremen- 
dous Government expenditures 
of yesterday, today, and tomor- 
row must be met .by increased 
taxation. Destroying “business 
bigness” or “soaking the rich” 
will not balance the budget. The 
amount required is far too big. 
These particular resources are 
far too small. Every one will 
pay—consciously, or not. 

The question involved is not 
primarily that the “soak the rich” 
program will or will not provide 
the additional revenue needed to 
support the financial operations 
of the Government, but that it is 
a direct attempt to curtail, and 
perhaps eventually destroy “bus- 
iness bigness” just because it is 
big, without adequate consider- 
ation and intelligent discussion. 
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IF A GOVERNMENT IS PRUDENT 


TAX PROPOSALS OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


What did the President ask of Congress on June 19? Here 


is his message, in its essentials, calling for higher taxes on inheri- 


o) 


tances, million-dollar incomes, and the income of Jarge corporations. 


IF A GOVERNMENT is to be prudent its 
taxes must produce ample revenues 
without discouraging enterprise; and 
if it is to be just it must distribute 
the burden of taxes equitably. I do 
not believe that our present system 
of taxation completely meets this test. 
Our revenue laws have operated in 
many ways to the unfair advantage 
of the few, and they have done little 
to prevent an unjust concentration of 
wealth and economic power. 

My first proposal has to do with in- 
heritances and gifts. The transmis- 
sions from generation to generation 
of vast fortunes by will, inheritance 
or gift is not consistent with the 
ideals of the American people. 

The desire to provide security for 
oneself and one’s family is natural 
and wholesome, but it is adequately 
served by a reasonable inheritance. 
Great accumulations of wealth can- 
not be justified on the basis of per- 
sonal and family security. In the last 
analysis such accumulations amount 
to the perpetuation of great and un- 
desirable concentration of control in 
a few individuals over the employ- 
ment and welfare of many. 

Such inherited economic power is 
as inconsistent with the ideals of this 
generation as_ inherited political 
power was inconsistent with the ideals 
of the generation which established 
our government. 

Creative enterprise is not stimu- 
lated by vast inheritances. They 
bless neither those who bequeath 
nor those who receive. 


An Inheritance Tax 


I recommend, therefore, that in ad- 
dition to the present estate taxes, 
there should be levied an inheritance, 
succession and legacy tax in respect 
to all very large amounts received by 
any one legatee or beneficiary; and 
to prevent, so far as possible, evasions 


of this tax, I reeommend the imposi- 
tion of gift taxes suited to this end. 

Because of the basis on which this 
proposed tax is to be levied and also 
because of the very sound public 
policy of encouraging a wider distri- 
bution of wealth, I strongly urge that 
the proceeds of this tax should be 
specifically segregated and applied, 
as they accrue, to the reduction of the 
national debt. By so doing, we shall 
progressively lighten the tax burden 
of the average taxpayer, and, inci- 
dentally, assist in our approach to a 
balanced budget. 


More from Large Incomes 


The disturbing effects upon our 
national life that come from great 
inheritances of wealth and power can 
in the future be reduced, not only 
through the method I have just de- 
scribed but through a definite in- 
crease in the taxes now levied upon 
very great individual net incomes. 

To illustrate: The application of 
the principle of a graduated tax now 
stops at $1,000,000 of annual income. 
In other words, while the rate for a 
man with a $6,000 income is double 
the rate for one with a $4,000 income, 
a man having a $5,000,000 annual in- 
come pays the same rate as one whose 
income is $1,000,000. 

Social unrest and a deepening sense 
of unfairness are dangers to our na- 
tional life which we must minimize 
by rigorous methods. People know 
that vast personal incomes come not 
only through the effort or ability or 
luck of those who receive them, but 
also because of the opportunities for 
advantage which government itself 
contributes. Therefore, the duty rests 
upon the government to restrict such 
incomes by very high taxes. 

The advantages and the protections 
conferred upon corporations by gov- 
ernment increase in value as the size 


of the corporation itself increases. 

Perhaps the most important advan- 
tages, such as the carrying on of busi- 
ness between two or more states, are 
derived through the federal govern- 
ment—great corporations are pro- 
tected in a considerable measure from 
the taxing power and the regulatory 
power of the states by virtue of the 
interstate character of their busi- 
nesses. As the profit to such a cor- 
poration increases, so the value of its 
advantages and protections increas-_s. 

Furthermore, the drain of a de- 
pression upon the reserves of busi- 
ness puts a disproportionate strain 
upon the modestly capitalized small! 
enterprise. Without such small en- 
terprises our competitive economic 
society would cease. Size begets mo- 
nopoly. Moreover, in the aggregate 
these little businesses furnish the in- 
dispensable local basis for those 
nation-wide markets which alone can 
insure the success of our mass-pro- 
duction industries. 


Corporation Taxes 


It seems only equitable, therefore, to 
adjust our tax system in accordance 
with economic capacity, advantage 
and fact. The smaller corporations 
should not carry burdens beyond 
their powers; the vast concentrations 
of capital should be ready to carry 
burdens commensurate with their 
powers and their advantages. 

I, therefore, recommend the sub- 
stitution of a corporation income tax 
graduated according to the size of 
corporation income in place of the 
present uniform corporation income 
tax of 133%4 per cent. The rate for 
smaller corporations might well be 
reduced to 10%4 per cent, and the rates 
graduated upward to a rate of 16%4 
per cent on net income in the case of 
the largest corporations, with such 
classifications of business enterprises 
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as the public interest may suggest to 
the Congress. 

Provision should, of course, be 
made to prevent evasion of such 
graduated tax on corporate incomes 
through the device of numerous sub- 
sidiaries or affiliates, each of which 
might technically qualify as a small 
concern even though all were in fact 
operated as a_ single organization. 
The most effective method of pre- 
venting such evasions would be a tax 
on dividends received by corpora- 
tions. Bona fide investment trusts 
that submit to public regulation and 





perform the function of permitting 
small investors to obtain the benefit 
of diversification may well be ex- 
empted from this tax. 

In addition to these three specific 
recommendations of changes in our 
national tax policies, I commend to 
your study and consideration a num- 
ber of others. Ultimately, we should 
seek through taxation the simplifica- 
tion of our corporate structures 
through the elimination of unneces- 
sary holding companies in all lines of 
business. We should likewise dis- 
courage unwieldy and unnecessary 



















corporate surpluses. These compli- 
cated and difficult questions cannot 
adequately be debated in the time 
remaining in the present session of 
this Congress. 

I renew, however, at this time, the 
recommendations made by my pred- 
ecessors for the submission and rati- 
fication of a Constitutional amend- 
ment whereby the federal government 
will be permitted to tax the income 
on subsequently issued state and local 
securities and likewise for the taxa- 
tion by state and local governments 
of future issues of federal securities. 


AN ANSWER TO THE PRESIDENT 


BY ARTHUR H. 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MICHIGAN 


VANDENBERG 


Three years ago Franklin Roosevelt was a forceful 
critic of a Republican administration’s spending. during a national 
emergency. Now the tables are turned. And is he vulnerable! 


THE UNITED STATES suddenly con- 
fronts a new federal tax problem. It 
has been unexpectedly precipitated 
from a volatile White House. It in- 
volves considerations vital to all be- 
cause no tax was ever yet devised 
which did not ultimately involve mass 
citizenship. Let us put first things 
first, and face the facts. 

Although the President’s annual 
address to the Congress last Janu- 
ary asserted no new taxes would be 
necessary in 1936, and although his 
congressional spokesmen much more 
recently were saying this same com- 
forting thing, he suddenly switched 
his thinking on June 19 and de- 
manded new and punitive levies on a 
few high incomes, a few high in- 
heritances, and on large corporations. 

The President evidently originally 
intended his vague homily to be an 
ultimate rather than an immediate 
mandate. Apparently he had no 
thought of present action. Indeed, he 
specifically said the questions were 
“too complicated and difficult” to be 
adequately answered prior to this 
session’s adjournment. 

For the moment he was wholly 
right in this latter aspect. Evidently 
he figured he was simply launching 
an adroit political flank movement 
to surround and confound his own 
restless and vocal left wingers. But 
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Vandenberg led in an avalanche of 
criticism of F.D.R.’s new tax ideas. 


the left wingers promptly and glee- 
fully put him on the spot. They de- 
manded immediate action as proof 
of faith, They were in no mood for 
pale promises which might never 
mature. 

The President was caught on the 
horns of his own dilemma. He im- 
mediately dumped his own original 
purpose and deserted his own party 
spokesmen. He, too, demanded im- 
mediate action. By not being too 
specific, he left open certain lines of 
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retreat. But his insistent mandate 
was imperious and immediate. It 
was one of those summary moments 
for which the New Deal is famous. 
Dictators often are that way. 

His loyal party servants—dazed but 
dogged—faithfully responded, with 
vigor and vertigo, and at once set 
themselves to the mad task of re- 
writing the basic tax laws of the re- 
public in seventy-two hours. There- 
upon a miracle occurred. They faced 
severe revolt. It was more than a 
punch-drunk Congress and a pump- 
primed country could stand. It was 
the last straw. There are limits to 
American patience. The explosion 
rattled the White House rafters and 
produced a salutary pause which 
communicated itself to Capitol Hill. 

The President hastily shifted back 
again—or that was the way it seemed 
to most innocent bystanders. Bland- 
ly, but not too successfully, he blamed 
the news-hawks for misrepresenting 
him. His House and Senate leaders 
—as agile as the man on the flying 
trapeze—just as hastily reverted to 
their own original sanities. They 
were groggy, but glad. The process 
of somewhat orderly and relatively 
deliberative legislation was resumed. 
A new tax bill will not be written 
without some semblance of rational 
consideration for the realities, and 












without at least a limited permit to 
affected citizens—who are about to be 
separated from their money—to speak 
their piece. 

Thus it is that new tax laws are 
now in process of more orderly de- 
velopment, although there is yet no 
evidence of the pious purpose asserted 
in the original presidential message 
as follows: “If a government is to 
be prudent, its taxes must produce 
ample revenues without discouraging 
enterprise”. I applaud the sentiment, 
but I deplore its total absence in the 
program up to date. 


Charge It to Posterity! 


The federal Treasury is racing 
merrily toward potential insolvency. 
During the past twelve months it has 
paid out $13,812 every passing min- 
ute of the day and night. In two 
years we have spent more than 14 
billion dollars, while we have taken 
in less than 7 billion. This takes no 
account of other billions we have 
guaranteed. 

Our spending spree continues at 
break-neck speed. We charge the 
bills to posterity. We pillage our 
grandchildren. We still spend two 
dollars for every dollar we take in. 
It is only a question of time when 
such a crazy process ends like the 
career of any other wastrel. 

In the face of such arithmetic, there 
are but two possible results. Either 
we go to deliberate monetary in- 
flation to cheat our debts and debtors 
—and, simultaneously, we ruin our- 
selves as all other people, similarly 
tainted, have ruined themselves; or 
we balance our budget, pay as we go, 
and restabilize the public credit by 
heavily increased taxation. 

I digress to say that no amount of 
taxes could be as burdensome and 
as confiscatory as uncontrolled mon- 
etary inflation which would cruelly 
crucify us all. This is not a matter 
of argument. It is an historic axiom. 
There are a few natural laws which 
no regime, no matter how infatuated 
with its own benevolence and power, 
can repeal or evade. 

We can not escape the need for 
new taxes. This need is already 
here. Paying out has been a happy 
holiday. Paying back is something 
else. To the extent he asserts the 
need for revenue, the President is 
right. But his own proposals thus far 
are inadequate, incomplete and pa- 
thetically superficial. They strain at 
a gnat and swallow the camel. It is 
politics rather than economics. To 
this extent the President is wrong. 

The Administration’s new tax pro- 
gram, as thus far disclosed, will raise 
far less than $400,000,000 annually. 
Even at this promised maximum it 
is only about 10 per cent of one year’s 


deficit at the present rate of spend- 
ing. It curries popular favor by pre- 
tending to “soak the rich”. It may 
thus produce votes. But it will not 
produce revenue. The total income 
of all the multimillionaires thus 
marked for slaughter would not pay 
the President’s bills for sixty days. 
Furthermore, such a program can not 
possibly satisfy our real “wealth re- 
distributors” whom the President ap- 
parently hopes to placate.. It is not 
a tax program. It is not even a good 
soap-box formula. 

The formula contains no suggestion 
of convalescent economy. It does 
not even flirt with a balanced budget. 
There is no longer even the familiar 
promise—often made, always broken 
—that we are in sight of a purpose 
to begin living within our means. 
There continues to be total amnesia 
in respect to the President’s own 
solemn warning of two years ago: 
“Most liberal governments are 
wrecked on the rocks of loose fiscal 
policy”. 

Indeed, this rapidly is becoming an 
Administration’s epitaph instead of 
its aspiration. The present tax for- 
mula purposes simply to pour more 
public money down a bottomless well. 
It would pretend to refill a barrel with 
the spiggot and the bung-hole open. 


A Jittery Country 


No wonder the country gets jittery 
in such a presence—a country which 
would literally leap into a recovery 
stride if its government would give it 
a convalescent chance. No wonder 
there are prayers for more lucid in- 
tervals. 

It is time to set our house in order, 
and to quit these hectic detours from 
the straight road. A passion for re- 
form should not ignore the simple 
truth that we must have recovery 
first in order to have anything worth 
reforming. 

Rational economy again must pur- 
sue a balanced budget as speedily as 
possible. It is far more important 
not to spend needlessly than it is to 
tax for extravagances, experiments 
and wastes. At best the burden will 
be heavy for some time to come. The 
more the reason to husband our re- 
sources lest we exhaust the only re- 
liance upon which the victims of this 
depression can depend. 

With rational economy in practice, 
and fewer brain-storms to salvage, a 
new tax program should raise enough 
money to do the job. Of course “the 
rich” must pay—and pay up to the 
hilt. But let us not delude ourselves. 
The income tax base must be broad- 
ened and all the brackets must ac- 
cept a heavier load. There is no 
other way to get the money. In- 
evitably millions of our citizens must 
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contribute, each according to his abil- 
ity to pay. 

Nor will they unduly complain if 
they may be assured that they are 
buying national solvency. Otherwise 
they will have a right to complain, 
and bitterly. Incidentally, when this 
broad tax program arrives—and citi- 
zens realize there is no Santa Claus 
—the popularity of loose spending will 
suffer a wholesale setback. 

The tax program must be practical 
or it is worse than useless. It is 
simple folly to try to cheat the law 
of diminishing returns. Instead of 
“distributing wealth” we may destroy 
it. I am frank to say I believe in 
using inheritance taxes to achieve 
social objectives. But there is a point 
beyond which the break-up of a large 
fortune may ruin the industry which 
sustains it, and thus in turn ruin 
thousands of its related employes. 


Farley in Ford’s Job? 


I should not relish, for example, the 
spectacle of a great motor industry 
which the Government takes over for 
inheritance taxes and delivers, let us 
say, to Dr. Tugwell or Jim Farley or 
Harry Hopkins to operate. There 
are some calamities which the coun- 
try could not survive. 

Corporation taxes are _ business 
taxes. Recuperated private business 
is our hope for the future. It must 
carry its full share of the tax load; 
but it must not be driven to discour- 
agement or despair. It must not be 
nominated for punitive slaughter. At 
the moment, it may be better to em- 
phasize taxation upon the individual, 
after the earnings of business have 
been distributed to him. 

Any such program must include the 
elimination of tax-exempt bonds. 
Otherwise, these “rich” instead of be- 
ing “soaked” (to use the favorite 
language of the demagogue) will con- 
tinue to slip through the back door 
to enjoy relative immunity. Thus 
they may laugh at their would-be 
executioners. Yet the Administra- 
tion formula does not appear thus far 
to include this little item, although 
the President spoke bravely of it in 
his first pronouncement. 

It were better for Congress to re- 
cess for a few months while a real 
program is developed to fit our whole 
necessity. None of these new taxes 
will be collected until next year any- 
way. There is no gain in haste. There 
may be tragic loss. It were better 
that seasoned judgments should reach 
a sustained and healthy conclusion. 
There are some things too desper- 
ately important to all America to be 
settled on the basis of a hunch. 

In any event, it is past time for 
prodigal Uncle Sam to return to the 
fiscal sanity of his fathers. 
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WATCH YOUR STEP 


BY RALPH BAKER 


Buying a used car should not be the casual 

matter most Americans make of it. Here are 

some rules to help the ordinary purchaser in 

getting full value for his hard-earned money. 
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Pistcsis anyone these days will ad- 
mit that he knows practically all there 
is to be known about cars, used and 
otherwise, and that he is accustomed 
to buy them more or less regularly. 

The sale of used cars is not confined 
to those who must perforce buy 
them. The average family who pur- 
chases a new car also owns a second 
or even a third used one for the son 
or daughter. Often dad drives the 
used one to the office and leaves the 
more resplendent new one for daugh- 
ter to drive to the campus or mother 
to the bridge club. 

Despite this general knowledge and 
experience it is a rare buyer who 
knows how to go about systematically 
checking a prospective purchase. The 
average buyer is guided by looks, 
and the used car dealer knows it. 
That is why he is chiefly concerned 
with the appearance of his cars, and 
why he finds it unnecessary to do 
anything to them save a superficial, 
“cover-up” overhaul. 

Of the 3,200,000 cars sold in the 
United States during the year 1934, 
about 1,200,000 were used cars, rep- 
resenting an aggregate business vol- 
ume of $300,000,000. They ranged in 
price from an average of $111 for a 
1928 model to $971 for a 1935, with a 
general average of $250. In the same 
year, according to the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, there 
were 33,300,000 motor vehicles in the 
world, and of this number 20,514,000, 
or 72 per cent were owned in the 
United States. 

With these millions of cars has 
come, naturally, the car salesman, 
who, just as the car has taken the 
place of the horse, has taken, espe- 
cially in the used car field, the place 
of the horse trader. Like the latter, 
the unscrupulous used car salesman 
drives a hard bargain and has a full 
bag of tricks. Perhaps in no other 
field of business is the old principle 
of “let the buyer beware” more ap- 
propriate than in that of used cars. 

Of course, not all used car dealers 
resort to shady practices, but where 
there is one who is reliable and hon- 
est, there are many of the other 
variety. Even the reliable dealer, sell- 
ing a car “as is”, may not know its 
real condition. In any case it be- 
hooves the buyer to find this out for 
himself. 

The age of the average used car 
sold during the year 1934 was about 
five years, with more 1929 models 
than any other. When it is considered 
that over 2,500,000 cars are scrapped 
annually and that the average age of 
these scrapped cars is exactly 7% 
years, together with the fact that all 
the dealer will usually spend on a 
complete overhaul is from fifteen to 
twenty dollars, it is readily apparent 





why the buyer must know what he 
is about. 

When a car is turned in it is sel- 
dom in good condition. That is the 
usual reason it is disposed of. If the 
defects are serious, the dealer’s 
twenty-dollar overhaul won’t go far 
toward correcting them, and there- 
fore he does not attempt it. He 
merely covers them up. 

The first thing done by many “gyp” 
dealers—and sometimes the _ only 
thing—is to put a compound of 
graphite and paraffin into the motor 
through the spark plug holes. This 
forms a hard coating around the 
pistons and quiets noises, reduces oil 
pumping, and increases compression. 
In some cases it also freezes rings so 
solidly that later they have to be 
removed with a chisel. Some dealers 
buy it in barrels and put it into prac- 
tically every car that comes in. In- 
cidentally, variations of this compound 
have lately appeared on the market 
with fancy names. They sell for a 
dollar or two and are guaranteed to 
make a different motor of your old 
oil burner. They will, too. 

Extra heavy oil will also quiet a 
motor, as will a slight retarding of the 
spark. When cylinders are badly 
worn, cheap oversize rings are some- 
times installed without reboring. 
They work beautifully for awhile, 





A mechanic scratched away the 
paint on this engine block and found 
a crack filled with ordinary soap. 





but often break under heat, and a 
scored cylinder wall results. A strip 
of felt behind each ring also gives a 
quiet, soothing effect, but it is hardly 
permanent. 


Look for the Clews 


Suppose a car is afflicted with 
grinding transmission or differential 
gears. Ground cork, or sawdust, or 
even rags, will correct the fault 
quickly and _ inexpensively. This 
sounds bad, but it really doesn’t harm 
the gears. 

The most profitable trick of all is 
in reconditioning wrecks. It is profit- 
able because it is done chiefly with 
late models which, as wrecks, can be 
bought very cheaply, and as “recon- 
ditioned” cars can be sold for late 
model prices. It is truly remarkable 
what skilled workmen can do with 
modern equipment to make a bat- 
tered mass into a beautiful, lustrous 
car without an apparent flaw—unless 
you know the little clews that tell 
the tale. 

The following actual example illus- 
trates the point. A Los Angeles 


. dealer bought a wrecked 1933 pop- 


ular price sedan for eighty dollars. 
It had been in a head-on collision, 
and its whole front was crumpled. 
The dealer, who specialized in wrecks, 
put two hundred dollars more into it. 
When his workmen were through, the 
car had new lights, new radiator, new 
fenders, new hood, the frame welded 
and straightened, the dents ironed 
out, and the whole repainted. It 
looked better than it did before the 
wreck. The only clews here were the 
new parts and the welded frame, the 
latter visible only from beneath, and 
the man who purchased the car for 
$575 didn’t look there. 

A wrecked car may be satisfac- 
torily straightened and repaired, but 
the chances are that something may 
be dangerously weakened or untrue. 
In any case, the buyer pays the 
standard price for a damaged car. 

Cork in the gears and heavy oil 
are easily detected by examining the 
oil on the plunger or a stick inserted 
into the case. For flaws inside the 
motor, there is only one sure method, 
and that is to remove the engine 
head. When this is done, graphite 
and paraffin compounds, the condi- 
tion of the rings, and scores on the 
cylinder walls are immediately ap- 
parent to the sight and touch. 

To find the exact amount of wear 
on the cylinder walls—and this is 
what determines the ultimate life of 
a motor—it is necessary to measure 
them with a micrometer. This sounds 
like a great deal of trouble, but there 
are many canny buyers who will not 
even consider purchasing a used car 
without first looking inside the motor. 
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Of course, the average buyer can’t 
do all this, but the wise one has a 
mechanic do it for him. A skilled eye 
may at the same time detect other 
faults which the layman might not 
notice. 

The next important thing to do is 
to elevate the car on a hoist and ex- 
amine the frame. Welds cannot be 
covered up. The dealer trusts that 
the customer will not look under- 
neath—and his trust is usually jus- 
tified. If the frame has been straight- 
ened it will show heat marks, or the 
marks left by the powerful press if 
it was cold straightened. 

While the car is on the hoist, try 
the wheels for wobble. Wobbly 
wheels mean poor alignment, worn 
bushings, or sprung spokes. Uneven 
wear on the tires indicates the same 
faults. Cheap new retreads on the 
front wheels is a common way of 
avoiding rebushing, which is an ex- 
pensive job. 

A reliable dealer should have no 
objection either to the removal of the 
engine head or to hoisting the car, 
if allowed to supervise the job. If he 
should, he has a good reason, which 
the buyers should respect by going 
elsewhere. 

As everybody knows, the miles on 
a used car’s speedometer mean very 
little, for in spite of laws forbidding 
the practice the speedometer is us- 
ually set back. While the distance a 
car has been run need not indicate 
its condition, after all, its life is 
measured in terms of miles. The con- 
dition of the upholstery is a much 
better guide, for an owner who has 
taken care of this part of his car has 
probably taken care of the rest of it. 


What New Paint Means 


On a new car, new paint means 
either poor treatment or a wreck. On 
an old one it is usually a shoddy, 
tinsel job that will not wear. As a 
rule, it is better to buy a car that 
has not been “reconditioned”, and 
have the job done yourself. In that 
way you will get what you pay for. 

The third important check is the 
old “road test”. This, however, can- 
not be relied upon except for cars 
that have not been reconditioned, as 
the dealer’s first care is to see that 
the car can pass such a test. When 
the motor is first started watch the 
exhaust. Smoke means an “oil hog”, 
worn rings and pistons, and little 
power. Water in the exhaust means 
a cracked water jacket. 

The sound of the motor on the lot 
means little. Drive the car, prefer- 
ably up some steep grades, and get 
it hot. Observe how the motor idles 
in traffic. Watch for grabbing clutch 
and faulty brakes. Accelerate the 
car slowly. A loose main bearing is 








indicated by a dull thud. Remove 
your foot from the accelerator until 
the car idles and then step on it. A 
rapping, metallic knock means loose 
connection rods. A light, tapping 
knock at around twenty miles per 
hour means loose wrist pins. 

Remember that any road test, to be 
effective, must be a fairly long one 
over a varied route. On such a long 
run, gas and oil consumption can 
also be checked. 


Bait for Buyers 


Thus far only the mechanical as- 
pects of the used car business have 
been considered, but these are only 
a part of the story. “Come-on” ad- 
vertisements lure the customer to the 
lot. These usually take the form of 
an underpriced car which, on inquiry, 
has just been sold. Free gas, oil, and 
license plates are likewise offered as 
inducements—and added to the price 
of the car. 

Guarantees of a month to ninety 
days sound reassuring, but mean only 
that you turn the car back for part 
of the price of a more expensive one. 

In states having no “pink slip” 
laws, the buyer must be eternally 
vigilant in the matter of a clear title 
or else find a stolen car or a previous 
mortgage on his hands. To make 
sure the car is not a “hot” one, the 
best procedure is to check with the 
police. Read the bill of sale carefully 
for outstanding obligations against the 
car before paying any money down. 

Even in purchasing from a private 
owner there are things to be careful 
of. He may be selling stolen goods, 
or be the agent of a dealer. 

How do they get away with it? 
Most cars have “as is” written on the 
bill of sale, and the dealer can al- 
ways register surprised ignorance. 
It’s difficult to trace a mechanical 
fault to any certain individual, for 
after all, machines do go wrong at 
unexpected times. Stronger than all 
is the purchaser’s vanity. Nobody, 
especially one who knows all about 
cars, likes to admit that he was 
“stuck”. And so the racket flourishes 
and grows fat, with all the cards 
stacked against the buyer. 

We will continue to buy used cars; 
and we will continue to patronize the 
“syp” dealer because his cars look 
good and his prices are lower than 
those of the established, reliable one. 

Two courses are open. First, to 
buy from a reputable dealer. Sec- 
ond, to check our cars thoroughly, 
preferably with the aid of a mechanic, 
to find out their true condition. 
Knowing this, we can judge whether 
or not they are worth the price 


asked. If we get a poor bargain then,’ 


at least we’ll be doing it with our 
eyes open. 





The intelligent purchaser of a used car will put it on a 
hoist; examine it for welds, sprung frame, wobbly wheels. 
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A skilled workman does wonders with body defects, 
but engines and frames are quite another matter. 





International News 


Globe Photos 


HE TELLS HITLER 


BY ROGER SHAW 


Germany’s real dictator is the quiet, headline-dodging Werner von 


Blomberg, chief of her powerful new war machine. 


His veto and 


assent are absolutely final—and he is not a nazi but a feudal Junker. 


THERE IS NO more German Reichs- 
wehr. There is instead the Wehr- 
macht, a much more powerful mili- 
tary instrument. The Reichswehr 
was the volunteer army of 100,000 
authorized by the Versailles treaty in 
1919. On March 13 Adolf Hitler an- 
nounced the “illegal” introduction of 
universal conscription, with 500,000 
men and adequate aviation-mechani- 
zation equipment. This ended the 
fifteen-year old Reichswehr, which 
had been legally deprived of tanks, 


gas, planes, and heavy guns. The 
new big-time organization was chris- 
tened Wehrmacht. At the same time, 
the cabinet minister of defense 
changed his official title to minister 
of war. 

A current Berlin street joke runs 
as follows. Four German leaders were 
sitting round a table in conversation. 
Said Hitler: “In a thousand years our 
nazis will be stronger than ever.” 
Said Goebbels: “The nazi regime is 
good for five-hundred years any- 
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way.” Said Goering: “Germany will 
certainly remain nazi during my life- 
time.” There was an ominous si- 
lence. Then Blomberg said: “N.S.D. 
A. P.” ~“What do you mean?” ex- 
claimed the others. “Nur solange die 
Armee pariert,” he replied. Trans- 
lated, Blomberg had said: “Only as 
long as the army obeys.” N.S.D.ALP., 
incidentally, are the full initials of 
the National-Socialist or nazi party. 
The tale is significant. . 
Remember the name of Blomberg. 











Keystone 


# 


General Blomberg “tells” Hitler and 
Goebbels as the three stand en- 
gaged in very deep conversation. 


It is extremely important in German 
inner politics. For General Werner 
von Blomberg, who was formerly de- 
fense minister of the Reichswehr, is 
now war minister of the Wehrmacht. 
And since the Wehrmacht, or regular 
armed force, constitutes the real and 
ultimate power in Germany, Blom- 
berg, in his quiet and modest way, 
is at the potential pinnacle. Little 
is known of him, for tacitly efficient, 
he dislikes publicity, oratory. 

His ancestors were crusaders of 
the order of Teutonic Knights, who 
were recruited in the German West 
and pushed eastward into Prussia 
against the pagan Slavs in the thir- 
teenth century. The knights had 
much in common with New Eng- 
land’s Puritans, and their scientific 
extermination of the backward na- 
tives was almost as efficient. From 
those medieval days down to the 
present, the German Drang nach 
Osten has remained constant—the 
age-old push towards the Orient. In 
1410, at Tannenberg, the Junker 
knights met with a catastrophic de- 
feat from the Slavs. At Tannenberg 





‘Reichswehr, 


again, in 1914, the Junkers redeemed 
themselves. History repeats. 

The Blombergs are an ancient noble 
family of eastern Prussia. They have 
been sword-following for many gen- 
erations, Junkers despising material 
wealth and serving the state in the 
feudal Prussian tradition. General 
Werner was born in rustic Stargard 
on the river Ihna some fifty-seven 
years ago. He was educated accord- 
ing to hoyle at the Lichterfelde mili- 
tary academy near Berlin, and was 
a mere captain in 1914. Then came 
brilliant World War service on the 
great general staff, a slight wound, 
the highest of old Prussian medal- 
crosses. Blomberg served against 
Russia, and helped to plan the 1918 
St. Quentin offensive that became the 
worst military disaster in British his- 
tory. His immediate commander was 
General Reinhardt, although he 
served also under old Mackensen on 
the eastern front. 

After the war Blomberg remained 
in the army, the volunteer Reichs- 
wehr founded in 1920. He became 
Reichswehr district commander in 
southwestern Stuttgart, and later at 
Koenigsberg in East Prussia, where 
he became a great friend of Presi- 
dent Hindenburg, whose ancestral 
manor was not far away. Our Wer- 
ner, who has a singular faculty for 
making influential friends, was on 
the way up. In the Hitler cabinet of 
early 1933 he landed at the top. His 
predecessors as ministers of defense 
had been Noske, Gesler, Groener, 
and Schleicher. 

Blomberg has three hobbies: opera, 
books, and horses. He is especially 
devoted to Wagnerian themes, and 
to the history of Napoleonic Germany. 
Like all the Junkers—agrarian lord- 
lings—he is enthusiastically at home 
in the saddle. A modest, gentlemanly 
figure, he is kindly, loyal, and not 
lacking in the sense of humor that 
is absent in most Junkers. His field- 
gray soldiers hold him in high esteem, 
although many of the nazis do not. 


Army versus Nazis 


Aristocratic regular army officers 
have never liked the brownshirts. 
The “monocles” have always regarded 
nazis as loud-mouthed amateurs who 


were playing soldiers, and have 
doubted the drastic methods of 
brownshirt theorists. Reichswehr 


regulars have never used “heil” and 
the fascist greeting, adhering to 
“hurra” and the regular military sa- 
lute. Until very recently, the anti- 
semitic legislation—operative in purg- 
ing the personnel of most professions 
—was indignantly rejected by the 
which wanted good 
fighting-men of any race or creed. 
Jews had a better chance in the 
Reichswehr, almost, than nazis. Fur- 
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thermore, the Reichswehr was strong- 
ly Christian Protestant, and it re- 
jected nazi neo-paganism with horror. 
The Reichswehr—now the Wehr- 
macht—has remained as an autono- 
mous state within a state. With the 
new conscription, it is more repre- 
sentative of the whole of Germany 
than is the National-Socialist party. 
Therein lies Blomberg’s strength. 
Wehrmacht means “defense-power” 
in German. The Wehrmacht itself is 
sub-divided into three branches: air, 
land, and sea. Blomberg is cabinet 
minister and commander of _ the 
whole. Under Blomberg, General 
Goering heads the aviators, General 


Fritsch leads the doughboys, and Ad- 


miral Raeder is at the top of the 
navy. Among the three branches of 
the service there is close codperation, 
much closer, alas, than in the United 
States. German aviation has an ulti- 
mate objective of 6,000 planes, it is 
alleged, although today its strength 
is around 1,500. The new army will 
total between 500,000 and 600,000 men, 
in 36 divisions. The naval strength, 
as announced, is scheduled to stand 
at 35 per cent. of England’s. In view 
of other world armaments, these 
figures do not seem particularly ex- 
cessive, although they are two-fisted. 
Blomberg is a progressive soldier who 
believes in motorization, mechaniza- 
tion, and aviation, and the Wehrmacht 
is being moulded along quick-moving 
modernistic lines. 


Rise and Fall 


The nazis came into power, under 
Chancellor Hitler, on January 30, 
1933. Their power came to an end 
on June 30, 1934, at the time of the 
famous blood purge. This was, in 
effect, a civil war between the Reichs- 
wehr and the brownshirts as to which 
should be the supreme military power 
in the Third Reich. Captain Roehm, 
nazi chief-of-staff, and other impor- 
tant storm-troop leaders were sum- 
marily shot at the time by the black- 
shirt Hitler Guards. Most of the nazi 
storm-troops were disbanded and 
sent home for good, and the nazi 
party—along with the nazi militia— 
was hopelessly crippled. The Ger- 
man public, sick. of the strutting 
storm-troopers, sided against the 
nazis and seems to have rejoiced. It 
was a victory of 100,000 Reichswehr- 
men over 244 million brownshirts. On 
July 1, 1934, Chancellor Hitler de- 
serted the nazis and went over to the 
aristocratic army generals. Blomberg 
again. 

Blomberg and Hitler get along well 
together, according to all reports. 
Blomberg pays lip-service to nazi 
ideals, and Hitler in return lets the 
Wehrmacht do as it pleases. Her- 
mann Wilhelm Goering, who started 

(Continued on page 75) 

























SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


BY CHARLES MAGEE ADAMS 


Big Cash Prizes are dangled before the public’s nose by certain adver- 


lisers, especially via radio. Commercial and social consequences 
are important. Business, indeed, finds a headache in its latest panacea. 


Keystone 


BIG TIME Most national prize contests will draw entries totaling a million or more. Despite the efforts 
of sponsors to be fair, the average person has but a small chance to win back his postage. 
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a HAS a publicly avowed 
creed. Any tycoon receiving a six- 
figure salary will, on the slightest 
pretext, proclaim that the formula 
for success is the time-honored tril- 
ogy: “Work hard, save your 
money, and invest it wisely”. Since 
the Roosevelt Administration estab- 
lished the “brain trust”, business has 
been most articulate in lauding the 
rugged virtues of experience above 
the pale abstractions of theory. 

Business raises horrified hands at 
certain aspects of the New Deal. 

It deplores the provision of free 
subsistence for the unemployed, be- 
cause it establishes the dangerous 
precedent that a living can be had 
without working for it. Business 
frowns on the processing taxes levied 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. Paying farmers for re- 
fraining from producing crops is a 
contradiction of the cardinal prin- 
ciple that one must earn what he 
receives. And the Public Works 
program of spending our way back 
to prosperity smacks too strongly of 
the primrose path to be tolerated. 

Yes, indeed, business is opposed to 
seductive politico-economic measures 
which offer soft paths to the promised 
land. It is no less hostile to certain 
socio-personal philosophies. Gam- 
bling is perhaps the best example. 
Whenever the issue of legalizing 
betting on horses and dog races has 
been drawn by tax-hungry state 
legislatures, business has usually 
been found shoulder to shoulder with 
the clergy in bitter opposition. 
Though sometimes contending that 
gambling diverts purchasing power 
from the channels of commerce, it 
has more often taken the _loftier 
ground of public morals. 

Admittedly, and understandably 
enough, there has been a rapid in- 
crease in public gambling during the 
depression (aside, of course, from 
stock market speculation). Organ- 
ized wagering on collegiate football is 
a conspicuous instance, also Ameri- 
can participation in foreign lotteries. 
New York City politicians came 
within a hair of authorizing a full- 
fledged lottery, technically within the 
law. But no matter what men may 
do individually, the collective face 
of business sternly droops with 
puritanical melancholia. Business 
zealously champions the _ principle 
that there is no short-cut to Easy 
Street. Compared with the days 
when an “inside tip” was more 
precious than rubies, this militant 
piety represents an almost evangelis- 
tic conversion. 

Why is this of more than casual 
interest? 
it happens that business is making 
regular and diligent use of a spec- 


Because, embarrassingly, 


tacular promotional device which 
flouts its virtuous preaching. 

No reader who sees or hears big- 
time advertising can fail to be aware 
of the prize contest. Since the be- 
ginning of the depression it has—sig- 
nificantly, like gambling—enjoyed a 
tremendous boom. Millions of people 
need money. Most manufacturers 
need greater sales volume. And 
many advertising media—particu- 
larly radio—have let down the bars 


on the copy they will accept. The 
perfect answer to these conditions 
is a bull market in prize contests. 
According to seductively phrased 
announcements, the motive which 
prompts a contest is a fetching blend 
of beneficent generosity crossed with 
appealing helplessness. In one 
familiar pattern the manufacturer 
confesses that his word-weary ad- 
vertising experts are unable to think 
up a suitable name or slogan for his 


Publishers’ Photo Service 


Millions of Americans enter the prize contest, but a 
precious few win any of the big prizes. 


Others fizzle. 


A hundred or more clerks may work for several weeks sorting 
entries in one of the big national prize contests. Here are a few. 
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product; wherefore the lay public 
is entreated to rush to his rescue. 

Another standard formula has the 
manufacturer begging the public to 
write him letters (usually “of not 
more than one hundred words”) pre- 
senting the talking points of his 
merchandise; again to supplement the 
efforts of his more than inept adver- 
tising staff. 

Or the manufacturer may merely 
evince a naive curiosity to learn how 
many “standard English words” 
(generally of three or four letters) 
can be built from a sentence coyly 
incorporating some fulsome claim for 
his wares. For these “services” the 
manufacturer is willing—yea, eager— 
to pay, and handsomely. 


A Thousand A Year 


Time was when a contest with a 
grand prize of a few hundred dollars 
was sufficient to whet the covetous- 
ness of the multitude. But such 
plums have become “small change”. 
Today a really sensational contest 
dangles an annuity assuring the win- 
ner $1000 a year for life. “Place” 
and “show” money range through 
considerable lump sums and assorted 
merchandise to consolation stakes of 
as little as $1. Statistics on the total 
largess thus distributed by the Lords 
Bountiful of industry are difficult to 
obtain. But estimates put the annual 
amount at from $500,000 to well 
above the million mark. 

Unfortunately for the average man, 
there is a fly in the sweet ointment 
of this generosity. Most manufac- 
turers stipulate that, in order to 
qualify for the alluring prizes, entries 
must be accompanied by evidence 
that contestants have purchased the 
benefactor’s product: a wrapper, 
carton, label or “reasonably exact 
facsimile thereof, drawn and colored 
by hand”. (It is said that the last 
alternative was inserted by a spoil- 
sport postoffice.) 

The manufacturer merely wishes 
to be certain that the gifts he is 
showering on the public reach his 
friends. And the necessity of buying 
something which probably is un- 
wanted does not deter many people 
from having a fling at $1000 a year 
for life. 

Covetousness and gullibility being 
what they are, estimates place the 
host of contest fans at from 5,000,000 
to more than 12,000,000. Manufac- 
turer advertising is not the only 
means used to swell the ranks. Press- 
agents find full play for their arts in 
this field. Numerous publications 
carry contest columns: In addition 
there are papers devoted exclusively 
to contest news. And ingenious en- 


trepreneurs even sell lists of three 
and four-letter words from which the 





contestant can cull those which suit. 

To state the situation briefly, the 
prize contest has become a not in- 
considerable industry (or racket) 
within or fastened upon the struc- 
ture of normal distribution. 

Obviously, notwithstanding the 
protestations of altruism, the purpose 
of this thriving biproduct (or para- 
site) industry is to inflate sales vol- 
ume. And it is futile to deny that 
the prize contest attains its objective. 
When hundreds of thousands of 
people enter a single competition, 
each required to buy the sponsor’s 
product, sales volume is increased; 
only temporarily, to be sure; never- 
theless increased. But whether the 
contest does or does not step up sales 
is incidental. 

Is the prize contest, as practised, 
a sound long-run commercial policy? 
Examine these indictments: The 
prize contest is nothing more than 
hypocritical opportunism. It is short- 
sighted exploitation. It is stupid in- 
stitutional strategy. It is economi- 
cally unjust, publicly pernicious, and 
too close to the border-line of lottery 
for ethical comfort. 

Consider, first of all, the relation- 
ship which exists between any na- 
tionally-known manufacturer and his 
customers. Its essence is _ public 
confidence or good-will. In the minds 
of buyers the manufacturer’s name 
must stand for integrity, fair dealing, 
all-around business honesty. Now 
match this fundamental necessity of 
safeguarding buyer confidence against 
the several practices developed in 
conducting prize contests. Begin, for 
example, with the claims made for 
the ease of competing. 

According to them, building three 
or four-letter words from an adver- 
tising sentence is just “fascinating 
fun”. Thinking up a sure-fire trade 
name or a catchy slogan involves 
“only a few minutes of your spare 
time”. And—deserving a prize of 
itself—writing a winning contest let- 
ter “requires no literary’ ability 
whatever”. 


Money For What? 


Many hours of poring mechanically 
over a dictionary is not classed as an 
exciting pastime by most people. And 
if devising trade names and slogans 
or writing effective sales letters re- 
quires no aptitude or training, then 
the high salaries paid to advertising 
experts are open to embarrassing 
question. 

At best these claims are meretri- 
cious. They are put forward to lure 
the unthinking into competitions 
which they feel—with good reason— 
unequipped to enter. That being the 
case, there is certain to be a kick- 
back inimical to confidence in the 
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sponsor. Many of the people who 
enter prize contests are mentally 
inept. When they must struggle over 
what is said to be “an exciting game 
at which anybody can win”, only to 
lose, they are scarcely in a mood to 
accept the manufacturer’s other 
claims without reservation. 

The blandishments employed to 
entice the gullible into competing 
(and buying merchandise) create the 
impression that slogans, trade names, 
and laudatory letters are sought as 
advertising material. That impres- 
sion is often heightened by waivers 
of copyright inserted in the condi- 
tions. Yet use of winning entries for 
the announced purpose is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 


Names Cost Money 


Not long ago a well-known cor- 
poration staged a contest ostensibly 
to obtain a better name for its leading 
product. Remarkably enough, the 
winning entry was made public. As 
a trade name it appeared decisively 
superior to the one in use. To pro- 
cure it, the corporation had spent in 
excess of $25,000. Yet no attempt 
was made to exploit the dearly 
bought title. The public-relations 
consequences of this practice should 
be obvious. 

In extenuation, in most contests it 
must be admitted that the bulk of 
the matter received is hopeless as 
advertising material. At the same 
time, the mountain of chaff is pretty 
certain to yield some wheat. Yet 
most contest sponsors ignore the 
possibilities of what they purport to 
want. 

A moment ago the phrase “re- 
markably enough” was used in con- 
nection. with the public announce- 
ment of a winning entry. It seems 
justified. Sponsors spare no pains to 
make known the names of winners. 
But giving out the winning entries is 
not the universal rule. This cannot 
be dismissed as mere oversight. 

For example, a man entered a 
widely ballyhooed letter contest and, 
failing to finish in the money, wrote 
to the winner requesting a copy of 
the successful effort. He wanted to 
compare his letter with the winner’s, 
for the purpose of improving his 
technique. The winner replied that 
he was forbidden by the conditions 
of the award to forward a copy. 
Thereupon the “also ran” repeated 
his request to the contest’s sponsor, 
one of the best-known concerns in its 
field. A curt note informed him that 
the winning letter was not being re- 
leased to anyone. — 

Granted, sponsors are within their 
rights in refusing to give out win- 
ning entries. But such conduct of a 
contest is like a horse race run with- 
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out spectators. If a considerable 
element of the public reciprocates by 
questioning the fairness of the 
awards, that is only to be expected. 

Another contest practice, more di- 
rectly inimical to confidence in the 
sponsor, is the addition of conditions 
not found in the announced rules. 
Of necessity, contest rules must be 
simple. But, more important, they 
should be open and above board. 
The failure to define “standard 
English words” is a frequent instance. 
Definition often consists of the con- 
venient ambiguity, “in the opinion 
of the judges”. 

A more flagrant example of with- 
held rules is afforded by a competi- 
tion following the familiar pattern of 
two prizes a week, topped off by a 
grand prize. No sex requirement was 
included in the “few simple rules”. 
But each week the two winners were 
invariably a man and a woman. The 
“long arm of coincidence” could 
scarcely have encompassed this. Evi- 
dently two contests were running, 
one for each sex; which meant that 
the chances of any contestant were 
halved. 

In a similar competition it was 
noted that weekly prizes were dis- 
tributed according to a definite geo- 
graphical pattern. Apparently the 
manufacturer was trying for maxi- 
mum local publicity by spotting his 
awards over the country. The effect 
was to bar automatically entries from 
sections not then in the money. 
Moronic though they may be, con- 
testants take cognizance of such 
practices. And the sponsor’s reputa- 
tion for fair dealing suffers. 


Heaviest Liability 


However, of all the public-rela- 
tions liabilities the prize contest must 
assume, the heaviest is doubt of the 
methods by which entries are judged 
“on their merits”. 

This is not to suggest indulgence 
in sharp practices. Sponsors guard 
against that unsavory possibility by 
choosing “name” judges of estab- 
lished integrity. Even so, the enor- 
mity of the judging task leaves rather 
searching questions. 

A big-time contest will draw en- 
tries totalling a million. To pass on 
this mountain of material a board of 
three or five judges is generally en- 
gaged. It would be impracticable, 
not to say impossible, for so small a 
staff to read and evaluate each of the 
entries. So it is the custom to en- 
gage clerks to winnow out the chaff, 
passing along only the comparatively 
scant wheat for consideration by the 
judges. Is it possible to train clerks 


accurately to appraise the merits of 
letters, slogans, and trade names? 
With due allowance for good inten- 





tions and honest difference of opinion, 
the odds against a_ prize-worthy 
entry reaching the final judging are 
long. Competitors may be pardoned 
for regarding contests as merely a 
gamble, or expressing more cynical 
views. 

During the past year the general 
staff of industry has_ repeatedly 
blamed our laggard recovery on “loss 
of confidence”. To insist that busi- 
ness must have faith in governmental 
policy and at the same time to ig- 
nore the necessity of the public’s 
faith in commercial integrity seem 
grotesquely inconsistent. 

Even so, the. pragmatic defense 
runs, the prize contest can be justified 
because it increases sales. But, hu- 
man nature being what it is, certain 
limitations loom larger than the 
stimulus. I offer myself as a “hor- 
rible example”. In a weaker moment 
I entered a competition involving 
problem in design, a field in which I 
had _ specialized professionally. I 
realized that the handsome awards 
would bring out a fast field, but I 
felt fairly sure of “show money”. Yet 
when the winners were announced I 
received not so much as honorable 
mention. 

It may betray poor sportsmanship; 
but the truth is that I was angry. I 
felt that I was a victim of warped 
judgment. My resentment took a 
natural channel. For weeks there- 
after I refused to buy any product 
of that manufacturer, heretofore 
highly esteemed. 

There you have the serious, if not 
fatal, weakness of the prize contest 
as a business-builder. When con- 
testants fatuously count on easy 
money, only to finish in the ruck, 
they vent their resentment, albeit 
irrationally, on the sponsor’s line. So 
a rousing boom is usually followed 
by a steep slump. 

That is tacitly admitted by the 
manufacturers. Several have found 
themselves obliged to follow one con- 
test with another in order to 
minimize the successive reactions by 
enlisting fresh recruits. In other 
words, the prize contest follows the 
case history of monetary inflation. 
The stimulant must be used in larger 
and more frequent doses, which 
merely postpone the day of reckon- 
ing. As a long-run policy, that 
scarcely squares with the vaunted 
soundness of business. 

However, it is from the standpoint 
of public policy that the prize con- 
test is by far most questionable. 

Dangling small fortunes before the 
impoverished, with the brazen claim 
that they can be won by anyone at 
almost no effort, is little less than a 
socially stupid form of cruelty. No 
one whose sympathies have not been 
blunted can view the impact of this 
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calloused exploitation without being 
moved to indignation. I know people, 
barely literate, who have undertaken 
the task of word-building (and 
wasted their pitiful resources on 
merchandise they should not have 
bought), under the childlike delusion 
that they had a real chance to win 
enough money to solve their des- 
perate problems. 

Multiply such instances—and their 
aftermath—by millions and _ there 
seems good reason to condemn the 
effect of the prize contest on mass 
morale as definitely dangerous. Into 
the tinder of dire need, stirred by 
winds of suspicion, it heedlessly 
tosses the firebrand of easy wealth. 
The result is inevitably to tighten 
the social stresses which are the most 
serious consequences of economic 
depression. 


An Inconsistency 


Now, one of business’ most virulent 
“pet hates” is the proposition that 
all should be required to pay for 
what the comparative few can en- 
joy. It is this that has arrayed the 
brass-hats of industry against pre- 
payment of the veterans’ bonus, the 
processing taxes on farm products, 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
among other things. Yet with ironic 
inconsistency the prize contest does 
precisely what business elsewhere so 
loudly damns. 

Essentially, the prize contest forces 
all purchasers of the sponsor’s prod- 
uct to contribute to the advantage 
only a few can gain. That would 
seem to leave business out on a limb 
in protesting the governmental ap- 
plication of the same principle. 

Short-sighted expediency is the 
sole explanation of why the prize 
contest has not been discarded long 
since. The disconcerting fact must 
be admitted that business does not 
always profit by experience. Many 
practices continue—particularly in 
the sales field—though it has been 
proved that they are suicidally stupid 
if not socially pernicious. And the 
prize contest is one of them. 

It puts a burr under the tail o° 
sales volume. The resulting spurt is 
short and attended by serious after- 
effects. But the mere fact that there 
is a spurt justifies everything. Bear- 
ing out this low appraisal of busi- 
ness enlightened self-interest, com- 
paratively few of the codes of “fair 
competition” banned the prize con- 
test as a promotional device. 

The millions willing to wager “a 
few minutes of spare time” on the 
chance of winning “big cash prizes” 
need fear no curtailment of their 
favorite narcotic. Meanwhile, busi- 
ness can scarcely expect to avoid the 
commercial and social consequences. 
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WALL STREET’S BOSS 


BY DAVID C. BENNETT 


A New Deal within the New York Stock 
Exchange brings Charles R. Gay to the front. 


What manner of man is he? What is his job? 


“] GLANCED QUICKLY down the column 
to find out which of my friends had 
committed this dastardly deed.” 

A tall, solid man, dusty iron grey 
at his temples, was speaking to a 
small but representative group of 
business men. The time, December, 


1934; the place, a Southern city; the 
man, Charles R. Gay, then a Gover- 
nor of the New York Stock Exchange. 





He had noted the screeching head- 
line “Broker Kills Wife”. Assuming 
as every other reader did that this 
referred to a Wall Street broker, he 
had sought the details. “It turned 
out to be an insurance agent who 
probably did not know the difference 
between a debit balance and a trad- 
ing post. The reporter who wrote 
that story, the headline writer who 
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supplied the lead, and the editor who 
placed it, all knew that an insurance 
agent is not considered a broker by 
the general public; that the implied 
connection with the security market 
greatly increased the reader appeal; 
and that the injury which the lead 
would do the security market in the 
minds of people who never read be- 
yond the headlines was the concern 
of the market and not the paper.” 


Under Attack 


This vulnerability to hasty judg- 
ment was a serious matter to Mr. 
Gay and the group of brokers who 
hoped to correct it. The avidity with 
which the public seized upon items 
tending to discredit the security mar- 
ket, the unchecked license with which 
demagogues and radiogogues assailed 
the financiers, the impotence of Wall 
Street in the face of hostile legisla- 
tion—all these were signs of the 
precarious position in which the 
financial district found itself. 

Wall Street in the past had made 
the grave error of minding its own 
business. It had assumed an appre- 
ciation of its services in the national 
economy, an _ appreciation which 
would overbalance the spleen of the 
disappointed, the viper thrust of the 
extremist, and the callous ambition 
of the politico. The experience of 
recent years proved the magnitude of 
this mistake. 

The sins of the district were mag- 
nified, errors of judgment confounded 
with neglect of duty, the losses of 
investors translated into gains for the 
Stock Exchange, the decline in busi- 
ness attributed to the malice of 
bankers, the desire of the financial 
community to mind its own knitting 
identified as arrogance, and the fail- 
ure of Manhattan to produce a Mes- 
siah to lead the land out of the 
depression wilderness were proof that 
capitalism had become both infirm 
and corrupt. 

While the leaders of business and 
finance were helpless in the face of 
obstinate economic conditions the 
architects of Utopia blithely drew 
plans of reform which guaranteed the 
millennium after the next election. 

These are the circumstances under 
which the broken forces of the finan- 
cial community summoned Charles 
R. Gay to the helm of the New York 
Stock Exchange. He succeeded an 
able leader, Richard Whitney, who 
had fought a_ rear-guard action, 
whose sole disqualification was the 
conduct of an army in a losing battle 
which no leader, no counsel, no 
strategy could have turned. 

Who is this new leader of the larg- 
est American exchange? What quali- 
fications does he bring to his job? 
What is the precise nature of that 
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ACTION 


job? What constitutes successful 
performance by the incumbent? These 
are questions which several hundred 
thousand men and women who make 
a living in the security business, and 
many millions more who own secur- 
ities, are asking. 


Log-Cabin Origins 


Charles R. Gay, now in his sixtieth 
year, is Wall Street’s log-cabin 
leader. Neither born nor bred to the 
financial purple, he hails from the 
sturdy plebeian reaches of Brooklyn 
and his march up the ladder of suc- 
cess cuts the traditional American 
pattern of hard work, sacrifice, and 
just reward. One of three brothers, 
he was forced by illness in the family 
to leave school and help pay the 
grocer, the landlord, and the doctor. 

While still a youngster he had at- 
tained some distinction as an amateur 
philatelist. He conceived an ingenious 
poster on which to mount his speci- 
mens and, good business man that 
he is, proceeded to cash in on his 
idea. Before acquiring membership 
in the New York Stock Exchange he 
spent some years in the wholesale 
coal business and in banking. 


With an eager, open, and penetrat- 


ing mind he has more than compen- 


sated for the early failure of a formal 
education. He possesses to an ex- 
traordinary degree the fine restraint 
and subtle delicacy which we asso- 
ciate with culture. The diamond in 
the rough has been polished, and the 
most convincing proof of this is to be 
found in Mr. Gay’s complete failure 
to mention it. The great fault of all 
self-made men—an articulate ad- 
miration for their own creators—is 
strikingly absent in the President of 
the New York Stock Exchange. He 
may speak with affection and pride 
of his family, Mrs. Gay, the daughter 
of a minister, and of his son, William 
Campbell Gay, who is the floor mem- 
ber of Whitehouse & Co., of which 
Gay, pere, is the senior partner. 

The mental stature of the man is 
best revealed by the metamorphosis 
through which he has passed while 
moving from Whitehouse & Co. to the 
President’s Office at 11 Wall Street. 
Although Mr. Gay has’a capacity for 
making friends which is not the least 
of his qualifications for the job he 
now holds, and had been known fa- 
vorably to the Stock Exchange com- 
munity for years, that community 
nevertheless underestimated its man. 

Mr. Gay’s cordial deference to visi- 
tors, his judicial habit of listening to 
every exposition of an idea, and his 
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The floor of the New York Stock Exchange, where you will find almost instantaneously a 
buyer for shares of stock in the nation’s railroads, utilities, or great industrial corporations. 


reluctance to take exception unless 
some definite necessity for doing so 
existed, had created false hopes 
among hundreds of would-be advis- 
ers to the king who coveted those 
strings which, proverbially, are manip- 
ulated from behind the throne. His 
intellectual modesty excited the hopes 
of innumerable “forceful” characters 
who were itching to get the royal 
putty in their hands. 


A New Leader Emerges 


This impression of pliancy had 
become so fixed that many who har- 
bored no ambitions for veiled do- 
minion behind the seat of power 
nevertheless wondered who would— 
or, to express it more accurately, who 
did—occupy that influential position. 
During the period before the election 
the great question in the Street was 
“Who makes Charley Gay tick?” 

The answer is stunningly simple. 
Charley Gay makes Charley Gay 
tick. Minds accustomed to fine Italian 
intrigue, to circumspect indirection, 
and to power operating in the dark 
are disappointed by the revelation. 
To influence the President it is nec- 
essary to go to the President! 

The transition from Charles R. 
“Goodfellow” Gay, senior partner of 








Whitehouse & Co., to the firm-minded 
President of the New York Stock 
Exchange has been completed. The 
transition nevertheless is illusory. The 
man has not changed. His picture 
has been placed in a stronger light. 
Lines that were vague have become 
distinct. A general impression of 
agreeable complaisance has yielded 
to clearly defined lineaments of vigor 
and independence. 


That Open Door 


The intellectual integrity and se- 
verely judicial detachment of the new 
leader raise him far above local and 
personal interest. Yet this perspec- 
tive is combined with an accessibility 
and unfailing graciousness which ap- 
proach fault. His schedule is imper- 
vious to no interruptions and his door 
is closed to no visitors. A sociable 
foreign ambassador calls in the morn- 
ing to see the Exchange. The Presi- 
dent could easily extend the welcome 
of the institution and then assign the 
visitor to a subordinate. Such is not 
the Gay method. He becomes the 
personal guide of the inquiring dip- 
lomat, showing him the floor of the 
Exchange, explaining the work of the 
quotation girls and the function of 
the Clearing Corporation. The visitor 
departs and the mail stack on Mr. 
Gay’s desk is higher. 

The President has an enormous 
mail. The early newspaper biog- 
raphies stressed his charitable and 
church associations. Hundreds of 
people without work write for jobs. 

A pastor of a small country church 
asks him to play the market with $500 
which the preacher has saved. It is 
all he has, and he could use more 
money. 

From Arkansas comes the voice of 
the superman. The letter is written 
in pencil. Since Mr. Gay’s nomina- 
tion the writer has been supporting 
the market. He is now weary and 
craves a rest. Will Mr. Gay step in 
and hold up the market while the 
Arkansas Atlas recuperates? 

A substantial portion of the pub- 
lic-relations profession has written to 
Mr. Gay. Since the standards of 
public-relations practitioners are as 
indefinite as those of an “economist”, 
a “business consultant”, or an “ex- 
pert”, this takes in a lot of territory. 

People who have read or listened 
to his speeches write to approve or 
take exception. 

The Exchange has 1,374 other mem- 
bers. There are 624 member firms 


with 1,045 branches located in 365 
cities, and 3,744 correspondent offices. 
These members generate correspon- 
dence which demands the attention 
of the President. 

Washington and the S.E.C. consti- 
tute another heavy source of mail. 











Adequate attention to all this de- 
mands a ruthless suppression of his 
own convenience, for the President 
is literally in thrall to his own job. 

The leader of the Stock Exchange 
realizes that the vulnerability of the 
financial district and its current repu- 
tation as an aloof, cold, and selfish 
segment of national life make it nec- 
essary for him to try to counteract 
this impression. His door remains 
open to every visitor and Mrs. Gay 
never knows what train will bring 
him home. 

For the security community it is 
fortunate that Mr. Gay is equipped 
to play this rdle. He is an easy con- 
versationalist, well informed, cordial, 
unassuming in his presence, and has 
a grand sense of humor. A spoofer 
and in turn spoofable, he invariably 
deplores the assignments of writers 
who are sent to “do” him, explaining 
that he had not had the foresight 
to provide himself with a “past” and 
that his record is barren of tasty 
scandal. 

What ideas and convictions com- 
pose the Gay approach to the prob- 
lem of Wall Street? What is the 
problem of Wall Street, and why 
should Mr. Gay concern himself with 
all the Street instead of the partic- 
ular portion over which he presides 
in his official capacity? The attempt 
to separate the Exchange from the 
rest of the financial district is futile 
and logically impossible. ‘The finan- 
cial district is the economic nerve 
center of the country, and of this 
center the Stock Exchange is symbol 
and vital part. 

To be sure, the financial district 
embraces hundreds of organizations 
and thousands of personalities, each 
of which moves in a distinct orbit; 
yet they are all part of the same 
community and have a common stake 
in the same system. Since political 
and economic power do not have 
similar and proportionate origins, and 
since the vast interior exercises in- 
finitely greater influence in Wash- 
ington than the severely canyoned 
island of Manhattan, the interests 
which comprise the financial district 
must stand together. 

The rest of the country is neither 
able nor willing to distinguish be- 
tween the negligence of one institu- 
tion or the turpitude of one individual 
and the unoffending residue of the 
district. The sins of particular trans- 
gressors are visited upon the entire 
community. Thus when Mr. Gay goes 
to Atlanta or St. Louis he is the 
representative-at-large of the entire 
financial district, and his own pref- 
erences and those of his colleagues 
have nothing to do with the matter. 

The Wall Street problem is com- 
plex, delicate, and far-reaching. It 
is the victim of the old prejudice 
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which has always existed between the 
interior and the seacoast, a prejudice 
which in this country dates back to 
the Colonial era. The hard-working 
producer in the factory, in the mine, 
and upon the farm sees in Wall Street 
the abode of a vast parasitic group 
which battens upon authentic labor. 

A plain denial will make no im- 
pression upon this conviction. It 
calls for a continuous educational 
program whose object must be a 
convincing proof that the agencies 
which provide funds for industry and 
distribute its products perform a 
service no less useful than that of 
the farmer and the miner. Beyond 
that it is necessary for the financial 
community to show that its members 
are high-minded citizens, as gen- 
uinely intent upon the performance 
of legitimate service as the toiler and 
the husbandman. 

It is here that a man like Mr. Gay 
can serve the community. He per- 
sonifies the usual type of Wall Street 
business man. As he journeys to 
various parts of the country it is not 
necessary for him to labor the pecu- 
liar functions of the New York Stock 
Exchange. On the contrary, it is 
often good policy for him to concen- 
trate upon the particular problems of 
the community which he visits. He 
is essentially the good-will ambas- 
sador of the financial district. He be- 
lieves that the interests of Main 
Street and Wall Street are identical. 
Through his own warm personality, 
and a sympathetic interest in local 
problems, he can do much to dispel 


the illusion of distant arrogance’ 


which a preoccupation with its own 
affairs has imputed to Wall Street. 


This, Above All, Is Tabu 


The~country today would like to 
recapture the prosperity of the late 
twenties and at the same time avoid 
the exuberant optimism which has 
caused so many headaches in the 
interval. Political medicine men and 
the self-appointed statesmen, who 
reveal their views to the public for 
a consideration, placed the security 
market in the pillory. Periodical lit- 
erature was saturated with discus- 
sions of broker’s loans, pools, short 
selling and manipulation. The more 
gullible readily believed that the 
financial community engineered the 
depression. 

Whatever conclusion the mills of 
reflection and experience may even- 
tually grind out regarding the origin 
and cure of the depression, the stock 
market does not wish to be found 
again in the position it occupied in 
the early thirties. Mr. Gay believes 
that the country cannot afford the 
markets which prevailed in 1929, 
that growing emphasis must be placed 














QUOTES 


upon the real functions of the secur- 
ity exchanges, that undue solicitation 
of business by member firms must 
be tabu. 

This particular message the new 
President of the Stock Exchange will 
carry to the members, partners, cor- 
respondent firms, and employees who 
directly and indirectly earn a living 
from the operation of the security 
market. To them he will stress the 
importance of their obligation to the 
public. He will seek to cultivate in 
the mind of each member of the Ex- 
change family the necessity for a 
far-sighted consideration of the pub- 
lic interest. 

It is only fair to add that Mr. Gay 
is not alone in this effort. Other 
members of the Exchange are giving 
generously of their time in visiting 
other cities, where they talk to se- 
curity and brokerage firm personnel 
on floor procedure and the broader 
phases of responsibility to the public. 

The defense of capitalism is another 
broad and extremely grave duty 
which rests upon Mr. Gay. The dis- 
tress of the past few years has stim- 
ulated the appeal of those who claim 
that capitalism has run its course and 
must now yield to a superior eco- 
nomic philosophy. These critics—and 
their number and influence appear 
cn the increase in political centers— 
offer briefs which are in substance a 
summary of all the ills of mankind. 
Since these ills have accumulated 
under a system of private initiative, 
the system is held responsible. 





In its place the critics offer social 
control, a direction (by bureaus with 
politically appointed personnel) of 
transportation, communication, power, 
agriculture, foreign trade, industrial 
production, and banking. Coupled 
with this is a theory that surplus in- 
come and wealth belong to the state. 


Mr. Gay’s Beliefs 


The head of the country’s largest 
stock exchange must necessarily en- 
ter the lists as the champion of the 
existing order. This Mr. Gay is will- 
ing to do; but his conservatism is 
tempered by a practical liberalism 
and a sympathy for the unfortunate 
which make him an ideal proponent 
of the social progress and higher liv- 
ing standards which the going order 
can offer. With a background of 
struggle against adversity, and a sin- 
cere intellectual humility in the 
presence of success, it is impossible 
to say of him that he is a hidebound 
defender of an obsolete order, that 
his interest subdues his reason, or 
that he is unable to see the other 
side. His attitude toward wealth and 
the business leader was best ex- 
pressed in his maiden speech at 
St. Louis on May 14: 

“The accumulation of capital and 
its effective application to industry 
have emancipated the farmer and the 
workingman from the back-breaking 
drudgery of their ancestors. It has 
given them leisure for recreation and 
education. 
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Members on the floor make definite offers to buy or sell shares of stock. These telephone 
Operators, in the Quotation Room, are kept posted regarding those _ bid-and-ask prices. 


“Invention, subsidized by the cap- 
ital which security markets have 
made available, has produced new 
machines and novel materials. With 
these we have conquered the resis- 
tance of physical masses, the insula- 
tion of distance, and the pain of 
fatigue. 

“An enlightened leadership, poli- 
tical, industrial, financial, educational 
and religious, has swept away the im- 
pediments which might have ob- 
structed the free diffusion of these 
benefits. It is, moreover, a continu- 
ing leadership whose tenure and in- 
fluence cannot be defined by dates, 
by legislation, or by specific events. 

“The duty to follow a broad public 
interest, to conform institutional pol- 
icy and individual conduct to the 
general welfare of the community, is 
not a providential revelation to a 
favored few; nor is it confined to any 
narrow period in history. It is, rather, 
an integral part of the national spirit, 
enduring and all-pervasive, a spirit 
whose articulation is entrusted to the 
nation’s leaders. 

“As one generation of industrial 
captains, distinguished statesmen, fi- 
nancial leaders, and great educators 
completes a vital lap, the baton of 
progress is handed to another gen- 
eration. Progress is not a matter of 
party designation or group label. It 
flows rather as a continuing stream 
from an enlightened perception of 
the general good.” 

There is the basic philosophy of 
Wall Street’s representative-at-large. 








LABOR 


There were, in the United States, 667,000 child laborers in 1930. Of this number 400,000 were 
“unpaid family workers” in agriculture. Others were newsies, servants, in mills. N.R.A. helped. 
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WHO SHALL CONTROL OUR CHILDREN? 


BY ALBERT SHAW 


Many consistent workers for the regulation of American child 
labor are strongly opposed to the adoption of an amendment to the 
United States Constitution, believing in local oversight of children. 


SHORTER HOURS of daily toil, as com- 
pared with earlier periods since the 
modern industrial era took full con- 
trol of our economic destinies, have 
been among the boldest landmarks 
of social progress. In Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller’s boyhood the twelve- 
hour day was widely prevalent. He 
is now, in serenity at the age of 
ninety-six, looking on at the ever- 
changing scene—one which his own 
achievements as business man and 
philanthropist have done so much to 
transform. 

Upon farms and in country places 
the day’s work usually began at four 
o’clock in the morning; and in sum- 
mer time it was often unfinished at 
eight o’clock in the evening. This 
stretch of sixteen hours was broken, 
however, by several hearty meals. 


In harvest time the ordinary farm 
even now, with up-to-date ma- 
chinery, cannot be run sharply on an 
eight-hour system, especially if its 
activities include the milking of cows 
and the care of other animals and 
poultry. But there are so many com- 
pensations in the varied life of the 
farm, if the household has good 
health, and if the farmer is not har- 
assed by debts and taxes, that the 
prospects of life in the open country 
are fairly hopeful for people of well- 
balanced minds and characters. Now- 
adays there have come many new 
opportunities for the use of margins 
of leisure in the habits and customs 
of our rural districts. 

Even in a small country the types 
of work in agriculture may be of 
great variety. In America they are 
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hard to enumerate. Where small 
farms are devoted to truck garden- 
ing, the entire family will help at 
times to weed vegetables or pick 
strawberries. In other types of farm- 
ing there is much less for children to 
do. We have ample information re- 
garding rural tendencies in the sta- 
tistical reports on employment that 
are now made in the most exhaustive 
way from decade to decade by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

All the conditions of country life 
are increasingly favorable. Young 
children do far less hard work than 
in former times. They are taken to 
school in motorized vehicles. They 
are given more time to sleep and to 
play. But, also, most children in the 
country learn at an early age to take 
some useful part in household activi- 
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ties, or in fields, gardens and barns. 
This is quite as it ought to be. 

As regards the life of children in 
cities, it is easy enough to obtain a 
fairly accurate idea by personal ob- 
servation. Health services, schools, 
playgrounds, recreation centers and 
facilities of all kinds have enormously 
reduced the death-rate among chil- 
dren, and there is ample statistical 
proof of rapid elimination of the 
youngest workers from the harmful 
kinds of gainful employment. 


The English Example 


A hundred years ago, when the 
reform of factory conditions had be- 
come a pressing issue in England, 
many thousands of women and chil- 
dren were employed under the most 
demoralizing conditions. A beginning 
had been made by an act of 1819 
relating exclusively to cotton mills. 
It limited the hours of young chil- 
dren to twelve per diem, and pro- 
hibited the employment of. children 
under nine years of age. But this 
related solely to one branch of the 
textile industry. 

The first British labor act of any 
sweeping importance was that of 
1833, which provided for factory in- 
spection, particularly as regards chil- 
dren and young people. The nine- 
hour day was fixed for employed or 
apprenticed children under the age 
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of eleven; and for young people 
under the age of eighteen the limit 
was twelve hours a day. 

From that time until the present 
day there has been continuous effort 
to protect by law the health and 
morals of young children, and to pro- 
vide for their elementary instruction. 
One of the most useful services per- 
formed by the League of Nations is 
that of its permanent organization of 
specialists studying labor conditions 
in various countries and promoting 
the adoption of the best standards. 
In the United States the legal move- 
ment for the protection of children 
has taken different forms under sep- 
arate state auspices, but it has been 
successful and is far advanced. Pub- 
lic sentiment supports it, and there is 
no likelihood of serious relapse 
toward conditions of the last century. 

The reluctance to adopt an amend- 
ment to the Constitution giving Con- 
gress control of child labor has not 
been due to any lack of humane mo- 
tives and purposes, nor to any sinis- 
ter conspiracy for the industrial en- 
slavement of childhood. England is 
a compact country of relatively small 
size, and its one parliament functions 
in all sorts of affairs. It would not be 
possible to apply the English labor 
laws, without long notice, to outlying 
parts of the so-called British Empire. 
Within our continental domains, per- 
sonal and family relationships have 
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always been reserved to the jurisdic- 
tion of the several states; and appar- 
ently the people are disinclined, in so 
vast a country, to surrender this kind 
of authority to the ill-fitted control 
of the Washington government. The 
proposed amendment which seeks the 
necessary ratification of thirty-six of 
our forty-eight states confers powers 
limited only by an age line. 


Our Proposed Amendment 


This amendment is in two sections, 
the first of which reads as follows: 
“The Congress shall have power to 
limit, regulate and prohibit the labor 
of persons under eighteen years of 
age”. . The second section explains 
that “the power of the several states 
is unimpaired by this article except 
that the operation of state laws shall 
be suspended to the extent necessary 
to give effect to legislation enacted by 
the Congress”. Section one confers 
unrestricted authority. Section two 
states. what would be obvicus, in 
awkward and ill-expressed terms. 

It was in June, 1924 that this 
amendment was submitted to the 
legislatures by act of Congress. 
After eight years it had secured only 
one-sixth of the necessary endorse- 
ments. When the liquor prohibition 
amendment was sent to the states in 
November, 1917 it contained a clause 
limiting to seven years the period 
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Bright little shoe-shiners and noisy newsboys are still among us in abundance. Conditions among 
them are not perfect, but have been improving year by year under local rules and regulations. 









during which ratification would be 
valid; and a similar proviso was part 
of the “lame-duck” and “repeal” 
amendments. A time limit should be 
prescribed in the case of all pro- 
posed amendments. 

As regards this transfer of power 
over the youth of the land to the fed- 
eral government, the idea had not 
met with favor and the proposal was 
thought to be lost beyond recovery. 
Arkansas had ratified it in 1924, fol- 
lowed by Arizona, California, and 
Wisconsin in 1925. For six long years, 
until Colorado ratified in 1931, the 
only recruit was Montana in 1927. 
The proposal had gone the rounds 
for more than seven years. Three 
successive biennial legislatures had 
been elected in the states, and had 
served out their terms. But only six 
states had ratified, and forty-two 
states had refused or neglected to 
ratify. If the seven-year limit had 
been prescribed, the effort to monop- 
olize power over childhood and 
youth, as a constitutional grant from 
the states to a central bureaucracy, 
would have collapsed in hopeless 
failure. 


‘*New Deal’”’ Ratifications 


But no such limit had been set; 
and so the amendment came suddenly 
to life again in the stimulating atmos- 
phere of the New Deal. The social 
program at Washington was still in 
the nebulous state; but it seemed to 
give assurance of utopia and the 
abundant life alike for young, middle- 
aged, and old. Systematic pressure 
was brought to bear upon the legis- 
latures; and thirteen ratifications 
were secured in 1933. The list com- 
prised the following states: Illinois, 
Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Washington, and West Virginia. 

There were—and are—child wel- 
fare committees, composed of for- 
ward-looking altruists. Some of 
them knew the facts and were aware 
that child labor was not consistently 
dealt with under existing arrange- 
ments. Some children were still at 
work in factories, and in occupations 
from which they should have been ex- 
cluded. Too many small boys were 
selling newspapers after school hours 
to help their widowed mothers. Per- 
haps too many boys and girls were 
helping their parents on the farms 
and in domestic employments. There 
exists an admirable cult of idealism 
regarding the protection of child life. 
For that sentiment we have nothing 
but praise. For more than thirty 


years this periodical has supported 
all genuine efforts to eliminate con- 
tinuing abuses. 

It happens, however, that in the. 





bureaus at Washington there is now 
a thirst for-power such as no great 
country has-ever known within all 
recorded history. It is not worth 
while to criticize motives. The Wash- 
ington bureaucrats must have full 
credit for believing that they alone 
can bring welfare and happiness to 
the homes and firesides of 130,000,000 
people, in all sorts of matters about 
which the federal government has 
never before been charged with re- 
sponsibility. 

Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor under the New Deal, is a pro- 
fessional sociologist. The “commit- 
tees”, “commissions” and “associa- 
tions” in which she has taken an 
active part are too numerous to be 
mentioned unless one were writing 
her biography. It is not unpraise- 
worthy that she wishes to have all 
men, women, and children made se- 
cure in their social relationships by 
a set of laws, to be administered by 
elaborate federal bureaucracies. It 
has, simply, become her viewpoint. 

During a period of more than 
twenty years, beginning with 1912, 
Miss Perkins was an official of the 
State of New York, always having 
something to do with labor condi- 
tions in factories and industries. If 
ever there was a vigilant bureau- 
crat, believing that social welfare is 
principally a matter of laws to be ad- 
ministered by salaried inspectors and 
experts, Mrs. Paul Wilson (who pre- 
fers to keep her maiden name of 
Frances Perkins for official purposes) 
is certainly at the forefront. There 
was real work to do, and everybody 
praises her for the high character 
of her public services in the Empire 
State. But having been transferred 
te Washington she must have ex- 
pected greatly enlarged opportuni- 
ties, and she must on many accounts 
have been disappointed. The practical 
conditions might well have dis- 
illusioned her, beyond any public ut- 
terance that has ever passed her 
reserved and cautious lips. | 

In short, Miss Perkins had gone 
from a real job, in one of the great 
social and industrial entities of the 
world, to a job that was accounted a 
reward and a great promotion, while 
in the practical sense this new place, 
withal its high honors, had only 
empty, nominal powers. How could 
she help desiring to put into practice 
on the broad national stage all the 
tried and tested reforms that she had 
helped to work out, during almost a 
quarter-century of experience, in a 
single state? 

The Department of Labor is one of 
the more recent establishments at 
Washington. It was in reality built 
about the long-established office of 
the Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 
It had to look about for things to do 
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which would justify its existence. The 
Immigration and Naturalization ser- 
vices, which had always been well 
managed under another department, 
were in a routine sense transferred to 
the new department; but they were 
still run in a detached way, like the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, by a Com- 
missioner whose job was definite and 
was only in the most nominal sense 
accountable to the Secretary of Labor. 
A Children’s Bureau was set up 
some years ago, and this had its ca- 
pable woman chief with a staff of 
women who headed seven divisions. 
This bureau was purely informa- 
tional, and it served the useful pur- 
pose of a clearing-house for various 
kinds of research and for constantly 
helpfulsuggestions. Aso-called United 
States Employment Service was set 
up several years ago, with its own 
director and its quasi-independent 
organization; and this also is listed 
as one of the agencies grouped under 
the auspices of the rather thin and 
needless Department of Labor. 


Some More Bureaus 


There is a United States Concilia- 
tion Service, rather slightly organ- 
ized, to offer voluntary aid in labor 
disputes. Also the United States 
Housing Corporation has found a 
resting nook within the circle of the 
Labor Department’s bureaus. But it 
should be remembered that the fed- 
eral government’s large housing ac- 
tivities are not entrusted to the De- 
partment of Labor. The so-called 
Federal Housing Administration 
was organized under an act of Con- 
gress that became effective in June, 
1934. This is one of the President’s 
new, separate agencies, having va- 
rious functions and operating on a 
large financial scale with full author- 
ity vested in the Federal Housing 
Administrator. Another such agency 
is the Home Owners Loan Corpora-~ 
tion, with a broad range of financial 
authority and activity. But neither 
of these extensive official establish- 
ments, whose operations extend to 
every community in the forty-eight 
states, comes within the purview of 
the Department of Labor. 

It would seem, therefore, that the 
efficient Miss Perkins, accustomed to 
the handling of a real job directly 
touching the welfare of millions of 
people in the State of New York, 
must have found. herself—when she 
analyzed her position at Washington 
—in a house that was (to quote 
Scripture) “empty, swept and gar- 
nished”. That is to say, there was 
little or nothing doing in the Depart- 
ment of Labor except those things 
that were completely and well man- 
aged by Commissioners whose func- 
tions long antedated the department, 











and who needed no direction or 
supervision. 

Again let us refer to the pending 
Child Labor amendment. The propa- 
gandists of the New Deal, aided by 
the sincere and well-meaning officers 
of the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, have been pushing the amend- 
ment with renewed fervor before the 
legislatures of states that had thus 
far withheld their endorsement dur- 
ing the long period of ten or eleven 
years since 1925. 

We have already mentioned the 
states that had ratified the amend- 
ment before 1935. Since the begin- 
ning of this year four more have 
been added to the _ list—namely, 
Idako, Indiana, Utah, and Wyoming. 
Alabama (with a summer session) 
might possibly ratify, but this is 
doubtful. Twelve states must yet be 
secured, in order to make the amend- 
ment a part of the Constitution. We 
are definitely of the opinion that any 
state, regardless of action by a for- 
mer legislature, could lawfully re- 
verse its decision either way, in view 
of the lapse of years and the complete 
change of conditions. 

No one denies that the evils of child 
labor, as prevalent fifty years ago, 
have for the most part been elimi- 
nated. All the states are awake to 
the social conditions of their own 
people, especially their children. 
Those who know the history of the 
new industrialism of the South are 
aware that the labor standards are 
not yet identical with those of Massa- 
chusetts. But the N. R. A. codes, as 
a general rule, dealt with inequalities 
of labor in textile factories and in 
other industries. By voluntary agree- 
ment most of these industries are 
now continuing to avoid the objec- 
tionable employment of children. 


At What Do They Labor? 


The newspapers of the country are 
taking active steps to eliminate the 
employment of children under four- 
teen as newsboys and distributors. 

This is not an interstate activity, 
calling for federal laws to produce 
uniformity. Such meddlesomeness 
would be ridiculous. But in this mat- 
ter, as in others, the inquiries and 
reports of the Children’s Bureau will 
always be helpful and_ welcome. 

The United States census of 1930 
found 667,118 child workers under 
the age of 16; but 492,344 of these 
were listed as “unpaid family work- 
ers” in agriculture. Along with these 
helpers who took their share in the 
work of their own family farms, there 
were 67,153 youngsters, of from six- 
teen years down to ten, who were 
listed as “wage workers in agricul- 
ture”. People who are familiar with 
rural life and work under conditions 
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Negro Boy by Bayard Wootten, from R. I. Nesmith 


MILL-WORKERS Here are Tennessee girls, mothers of tomorrow, 
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who need adequate industrial consideration. 


This little colored boy is a field-hand on a southern 
tobacco plantation. He seems to like his companion. _ 








so different as, for instance, those of 
the onion fields of the Connecticut 
Valley and those of the sugar-beet 
districts of Colorado, will be slow to 
believe that bureaucratic agents of 
the government at Washington could 
handle local situations of this kind in 
a manner that states and communi- 
ties would tolerate. 

The propagandists for the amend- 
ment insist that no one would think 
of invading families and farms to in- 
terfere with the customary helpful- 
ness of young people. But who can 
tell, in these times? Agriculture ac- 
counts for much more than two- 
thirds of the whole number; but the 


remaining fraction of the child 
labor army should be _ further 
analyzed. 


Family Employment 


The largest single grouping are the 
36,000 listed as “servants in families”. 
But the best thing that could happen 
to many an orphan girl from twelve 
to sixteen would be to find employ- 
ment within the shelter of a private 
home. So much for that group. 

The next largest item is that of the 
newsboys (21,783 from sixteen years 
old down to ten). This was the 
figure given in the census five years 
ago. It is to be remembered that 
most of these young newsboys 
worked only a short time daily, and 
that all of them went to school. This 
particular problem is strictly local— 
an affair of communities. It needs 
no intervention on the part of the 
United States government. 

In the textile industries there were 
employed 20,625 from sixteen to ten. 
If we mistake not, the textile codes 
have already been effective in taking 
all of the youngest children out of 
these lines of industry. It is to be re- 
membered that children working in 
factories as recently as 1930 were not 
employed under the harsh conditions 
of an earlier generation. The boys 
and girls below the age of sixteen 
employed as messengers, in offices, 
and so on, were slightly more than 
10,000. They are not in a precarious 
condition, from neglect by their fam- 
ilies and neighbors. 

The Child Labor Committee con- 
tinues to argue bravely for the 
amendment, but apparently fails to 
see how greatly the scene _ has 
changed since those who are now 
veterans in the child labor move- 
ment stood shoulder to shoulder with 
Senator Beveridge almost thirty 
years ago. We have only now had 


the experience, during a period of 
almost two years, of the alleged abo- 
lition of industrial child labor under 
the N. I. R. A. We have all kinds of 
voluntary as well as official agencies 
in every part of the country dealing 











with these conditions, with no limit 
at all to the authority of their respec- 
tive states. 

The data rendered available by the 
advocates of the proposed Amend- 
ment consist principally of endorse- 
ments by well-known people. Some 
of these endorsements are evidently 
recent. Most of them are undated, 
and may belong to an earlier period 
of the child labor movement. The 
statistical information presented to 
legislatures by supporters of the 
Amendment has not been complete 
enough, it may be feared, to pre- 
sent a true picture of facts and ten- 
dencies. 

Thus it would be seriously mislead- 
ing to give statistics from the Census 
of 1930, with no reference at all to 
the corresponding figures for 1920 
and for 1910. Yet the facts are all 
presented together in the “Abstract” 
of the last Census. In 1910 there 
were 5,464,228 boys of from 10 to 15 
years inclusive. Of this total num- 
ber, 1,353,139 were gainfully occupied. 
This constituted 24.8 per cent. It was 
with conditions that are reflected in 
these general figures that Senator 
Beveridge and his associates were 
concerned, more than twenty-five 
years ago. 

In the Census of 1920 we find that 
there were 6,294,985 boys of from 10 


to 15 years. Meanwhile, the number: 


gainfully occupied had been reduced 
in ten years to 714,248. This con- 
stituted only 11.3 per cent of the 
whole number. 

According to the Census of 1930, 
the boys of this age-class had in- 
creased to the total number of 7,223,- 
425. Those gainfully occupied were 
now 460,742. This was only 6.4 per 
cent and it indicated an astonishing 
reduction in the brief period of twen- 
ty years. 

If the reader is at all interested, 
he will think it worth the space to 
give corresponding figures for young 
girls of the same age-group. In 1910 
the total number was 5,364,137. It 
had increased in 1920 to 6,207,597; 
and the total for 1930 was 7,077,151. 
At these three dates the numbers em- 
ployed were 637,086 in 1910, 346,610 
in 1920 and 206,376 in 1930. Most 
striking is the reduction as shown in 
percentages. In 1910 we find 11.9 
per cent of these young girls gain- 
fully occupied, but in 1920 only 5.6 
per cent and in 1930 we have the 
remarkable shrinkage to 2.9 per cent. 
Aggregate figures of this kind are 
certainly conclusive as to tendencies, 
quite regardless of possible variations 


in the accuracy and thoroughness of: 


the census-taking. 

When the child labor problem is 
discussed, it is customary for our 
social reformers to refer to the abuses 
inflicted upon this younger group of 
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children, under fifteen. But it should 
be noted that the Amendment pro- 
poses to give the Federal government 
authority over young people up to 
the age of eighteen. Outside of work 
in agriculture and household duties, 
the employed children under fifteen 
are now relatively few. When the 
next census is taken, they will be 
hard for the enumerators to find, ex- 
cept in a few local spots. 


From Fifteen to Eighteen 


But at the age of sixteen we find 
relatively large groups of boys em- 
ployed, and at seventeen the number 
increases rapidly. The pending 
Amendment, if it were adopted and 
put into force, would give the fed- 
eral authorities control over an im- 
mense army of boys and girls from 
15 to 18 years of age. We are ready 
to declare that we would not like 
to see the millions of adolescents of 
America thus subjected to political 
bureaucracies that are typical of the 
present Washington program. 

Miss Perkins herself is an example 
of the kind of official who is trained 
and employed in the states. There 
is not one of the forty-eight states 
that is not more competent to look 
after its own young people than any 
conceivable bureau that would be set 
up in Washington, if the Amendment 
were adopted. 

The interest of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in this crusade for 
changing the Constitution is evident- 
ly focused upon the millions of boys 
of sixteen and seventeen, who are 
trying to learn trades or enter occu- 
pations. The closed-shop unionists 
insist upon controlling the number of 
apprentices in all trades, and are de- 
termined to regulate vocational edu- 
cation from their own standpoint. 

We find a large number of organ- 
izations of the most worthy character 
listed as favoring the Amendment. 
But the Women’s Clubs, the Boy 
Scouts, and all these national bodies 
carry on their actual work in home 
localities. Their voluntary help in 
improving conditions surrounding 
childhood in the neighborhoods where 
they live is worth far more than all 
the federal rules and _ regulations, 
with their punitive clauses and their 
salaried inspectors, that could pos- 
sibly be devised. 

Meanwhile, we have before us the 
clear prospect of a broad constitu- 
tional issue, in which this matter of 
the federal control of child labor be- 
comes a distinct detail—though a 
minor rather than a major one. It 
is a serious matter to allow one’s im- 
patience about a particular kind of 
social wrong—one that has already 
been remedied to a great extent— 
to express itself in a demand for a 
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permanent change in the federal 
Constitution. 

It may prove easy to secure ratifi- 
cation by a few more states for an 
amendment that was launched more 
than eleven years ago under wholly 
different circumstances, because some 
excellent reformers at that time were 
disappointed when the Supreme 
Court had nullified child labor laws 
that had remained on the statute 
books for a few months. There was 
no intention at that time to create a 
huge federal bureau. But if the 
amendment were ratified in the pres- 
ent circumstances it would be fol- 
lowed by a bill—thrust upon Con- 
gress with orders to enact it—and 
this in turn would be followed by a 
new swarm of place-holders, selected 
from countless thousands of greedy 
applicants for jobs. 


Still More Amendments 


The New Deal proposes not merely 
to federalize the labor conditions of 
that part of the population under 
eighteen, but also to concern itself 
in all sorts of ways with the labor 
conditions and the social welfare of 
the people above the age of eighteen, 
not forgetting those who are to be 
the recipients of pensions as they 
pass beyond the period designated as 
middle-age. 

Obviously, to do all these things— 
if we are not to abandon the Con- 
stitution ‘in disdain, and laugh to 
scorn the opinions of our judiciary 
as William Green himself does—it is 
going to be necessary for New Deal- 
ers to adopt several comprehensive 
amendments. In our opinion it would 
now be irrelevant, almost to the point 
of absurdity, to put pressure in a de- 
tached way upon the mere detail of 
an amendment affecting the labor of 
persons under the age of eighteen. 
In the face of the Washington pro- 
gram, this child labor affair becomes 
merely an integral part of a general 
scheme that goes as far as old-age 
pensions. 

When the Democratic party elected 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as President 
in 1932, it had nothing in mind that 
faintly resembled the present pro- 
gram under the leadership of Mr. 
Roosevelt. The sixth plank of its 
platform advocated 
and old-age insurance under state 
laws”. The Child Labor Amendment 
had been urged upon the legislatures 
for seven years; but the Democratic 
platform of 1932 refused to endorse 
it specifically. 

Curiously enough, when the plat- 
form was presented and was on its 
passage with no opposition, somebody 
on the floor arose and asked the con-: 
vention to append the following 
phrase: “We advocate the continuous 





responsibility of government for 
human welfare, especially for the 
protection of children”. Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Farley, who were not 
ignorant of the platform, could have 
demanded the endorsement of the 
Child Labor Amendment if they had 
been so inclined. The vague allusion 
from the floor, as to the desirability 
of having “human welfare” looked 
out for by government, was affixed 
to the platform as a postscript with- 
out ever penetrating the conscious- 
ness of the delegates or the galleries. 

The reader may well infer, there- 
fore, that we do not believe in 
amending the Constitution by means 





of this proposal to give Congress 
power to regulate or prohibit the 
labor of persons under the age of 
eighteen. Most of the legislatures 
will not convene until January 1937, 
and by that time it is to be expected 
that the Roosevelt Administration 
will have formulated its entire 
project of constitutional change. The 
child labor item would naturally be 
absorbed in this New Deal plan for 
transferring various functions from 
the governments of the _ separate 
states to the federal authority at 
Washington. Let the youth item have 
its obvious and natural place in such 
a broad, inclusive program. 
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Here is a 20-woman team at work on a Hindu highway, where 
women and children labor hard to earn very small wages. 


Photographs from Caterpillar Tractor Co. 








HARVESTER Fully one-third of the three-quarters of a million Diesel horsepower put to work in 
1934 went into tractors. Here is one on the hillsides near Walla Walla, Washington. 





L U M B E R A A fy The mythical lumberman, Paul Bunyan, would have trouble dragging this 22-ton log, but 
this Caterpillar Diesel tractor has none. Diesel efficiency helps cut lumber costs. 
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The “Hindenburg” is one of a fleet of diesel-powered aircraft operated by the Deutsche Lufthansa 
on regular German air routes. There are no diesel aircraft in commercial use in the U. S. at present. 
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WHAT ABOUT DIESEL POWER? 


BY NEWELL K. 


CHAMBERLIN 


The dollars and cents economy of the diesel motor is 
resulting in its being used increasingly on land, on sea, and in the 
clouds. Diesel power can cut our light bills as well as factory costs. 


Last YEAR three-quarters of a million 
new diesel horsepower was put to 
work in America, on land, on sea, and 
in the air. 

The reason for this widespread 
popularity and increasing use is sim- 
ple: The savings in cold cash which 
the diesel engine makes every work- 
ing day cannot be lightly denied nor 
long disputed. The inbuilt economy 
of the engine compels the attention 
of every user of power—from the 
smallest household consumer to the 
largest industrial producer—because 
it can cut our light bills, reduce our 
transportation costs, and lower our 
factory power bills. 

The field of use of the diesel engine 
in the United States is as yet scarcely 
more than outlined. It is not limited 
to any group of industries or to any 
locality. A prevalent fallacy is that 
the diesel must be used close to oil 
fields; yet this is no more true than all 


steam plants must be near coal mines. . 


On the water, diesels are doing a 
fine job driving passenger liners, 





freighters, tugs, yachts, dredges, and 
all manner of smaller craft. On the 
land, stationary diesels drive all the 
familiar industrial machines such as 
light plants, pipe line systems, as well 
as irrigating, refrigerating and mining 
machinery. On the highways are 
dieselized trucks, tractors and buses. 
On the railroads, diesel locomotives 
haul freight as well as fast transconti- 
nental flyers. Even in the air, the 
diesels are beginning to prove their 
worth. 

In 1934 satisfied users and new con- 
verts bought three-quarters of a mil- 
lion new American diesel horsepower. 
A third of this power went into trac- 
tors. Stationary engines accounted 
for 22 per cent more, ships used 19 
per cent, trucks 6 per cent, and the 
railroads 3 per cent. The publicity in 
recent months, however, has been 
concentrated on streamlined railroad 
application. 

Diesels are not new, nor have they 
just been discovered. Dr. Rudolph 
Diesel, of Germany, conceived the 
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idea of such an engine about 1893. 
He built an experimental engine, only 
to have it explode in his face because 
he got more power than he expected. 
So, like every true inventor-builder, 
he modified his design and produced 
a unit that did run and one that would 
run better than any other engine of 
its type. 

The new device was promptly pat- 
ented and a monopoly was in force in 
the United States until 1912. Then 
new builders took the field and com- 
petition brought a rapid increase in 
building until nearly half a million 
horsepower was built in a_ single 
year (1928). Depression slowed things 
down for a few years, but in 1934 the 
previous high was exceeded, when 
three-quarters of a million horse- 
power was built. 

Today there is about five million 
diesel horsepower in service. This is 
a small amount compared to existing 
power of other types—there are about 
fifty million horsepower in steam- 
driven public-utility service—but the 








diesel portion is increasing faster than 
others. 

If we parallel the diesel engine with 
the familiar automobile engine, with- 
out going technical, we note that it 
has similar cylinders, pistons, valves, 
and cooling systems. But it has no 
carburetor, nor any visible ignition 
system. The automobile sucks gaso- 
line-laden air into its cylinders, com- 
presses it to forty or fifty pounds 
pressure per square inch, ignites it 
with an electric spark, and the result- 
ing explosion expands the gases and 
pushes the pistons to make the wheels 
go around. If we measure the use- 
ful power we get out at the wheels, 
and find how much fuel energy we 
put into the engine, we will find that 
only 17 to 20 per cent ever does use- 
ful work—the rest is wasted. 

In a diesel we suck ordinary air 
into a cylinder and compress it to 
ten times the pressure that we did in 
the automobile engine. When this 
happens, the air gets red hot, 1000 de- 
grees Fahrenheit or so, and we have 
a ready-made igniter. We squirt a 
very little fuel oil into the hot air 
and it takes fire and burns, but does 
not explode. This burning expands 
the gas, pushes the piston, and makes 
the wheels go around. With this kind 
of cycle we get nearly twice as much 
useful energy as we do in the gaso- 
line engine. 

On the same power-fuel basis, we 
would rate a steam locomotive at 5 
per cent, an average steam plant 
10 per cent, a good steam plant at 20 
per cent, and a diesel at 33 per cent. 
By reclaiming exhaust heat and other 
refinements it is possible to boost this 
33 per cent still higher. 


Choose Your Fuel 


Diesel engines usually operate on 
liquid fuel. It may be stated that 
diesels can be built to run on any kind 
of fuel that will flow through a pipe 
to the engine, although present day 
engines are usually built with a par- 
ticular fuel in mind. Engines have 
run on “coal oil”, distillate, castor oil, 
cottonseed oil and almost every grade 
of fuel oil. The French government 
proposes to plant soy beans in re- 
mote colonies, a bean which has good 
food value and can also be used, by 
pressing out the oil, as a future oil 
supply for diesels to harvest the 
crops. 

Liquid oil as we know it comes out 
of the ground as crude oil and it is 
highly charged with such substances 
as gasoline, besides carrying a lot of 
sand and dirt. This crude can be used 
in a diesel. However, the usual pro- 


cess is to treat the crude and remove 
all the lighter volatile and valuable 
substances such as gasoline. The 
residuum after such distillation is 





comparatively cheap, and forms the 
bulk of the diesel fuel—“fuel oil’. 

We are sometimes told that our 
present oil supply will be exhausted 
in a few years. The diesel has noth- 
ing to fear. It can burn the tar that 
is a byproduct of the distillation of 
coal; it can burn oils from our own 
immense lignite beds; it can burn ani- 
mal and vegetable oils. There are 
also the untapped resources of the 
shale-oil beds. There need be no con- 
cern about a scarcity of fuel or a very 
great increase in price. In fact, such 
a scarcity would compel the adoption 
of the diesel, as a fuel saver, to post- 
pone the day of exhaustion. 


First Cost Is Higher 


Fuel cost is usually the largest sin- 
gle item of expense in power develop- 
ment of any kind. While the diesel 
enjoys such a wide margin over other 
types of engines, this difference in the 
final analysis is not all clear profit. 
Due to the need for stronger con- 
struction and better quality of ma- 
terials for high pressures, the first 
cost of a diesel engine, except in spe- 
cial cases, is roughly about 20 per 
cent higher than for a steam plant. 
While the diesel first cost is more, its 
operating cost over a period of time is 
so much lower that the total money 
spent for power is less. 

Diesel- engined tractors in the 
Northwest operate 15 per cent cheaper 
than gasoline-powered units, and that 
is reason enough for any application. 
Last year 90 per cent of the output of 
the Caterpillar Company, largest 
builders in the field, were diesel- 
powered tractors. These units are 
the heavy-duty brutes that use fuel 
in proportion to their work. They 
work long hours and many days per 
year. Three thousand such tractors 
started work last year. In spite of 
higher first cost, the fuel saved soon 
overcomes this handicap and makes 
them profitable. 

Tractor powering is only a few 
years old, and increased production 
will narrow the first cost excess over 
the gasoline unit, eventually leading 
to major replacement, with possible 
domination of the field. There is no 
diesel fuel tax at present; and this, 
coupled with economical use of 
cheaper fuel, makes the diesel almost 
unbeatable for continuous use. While 
the number of tractors that can be 
used is no doubt limited, operation 
experience gained will have a poten- 
tial value in improving small diesels 
in automotive and. other applications. 

Trucks powered by diesels are just 
reaching the production stage. The 
demand for cheaper truck and bus 
operation has so stimulated the field 
that nearly half the diesels sold go 
“on wheels”. Heavy-duty trucks 
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show the same saving as tractors, and 
in addition they seem to have more 
zip, acceleration, and reserve power. 
With fuel cost about a fifth that of 
gasoline units, these new truck en- 
gines enable a fleet owner or an indi- 
vidual to meet increased cost of labor, 
taxation, fuel, etc., and still make a 
profit. Truck-type engines are also 
being used on all kinds of excavating 
and construction machinery of the 
semi-mobile type. 

These engines are not limited to 
slow speeds, as witness a recent rec- 
ord of 143 miles an hour made with a 
Cummins engine at Daytona Beach. 
Or the surprising performance of a 
similar unit which once placed in the 
first ten in the Indianapolis 500-mile 
race, carried its entire fuel supply for 
the race, and made a remarkable sav- 
ing in cost of operation over gasoline 
types. One truck operator now has 
a fleet of seventy-five diesels, another 
of thirty-five. Many of these are old 
trucks with new diesel engines. 

Stationary diesel engines range in 
size from 5 to 20,000 horsepower. The 
“fives” have been built recently for 
small light plants for farmers, for 
isolated buildings, refrigerator drives, 
and air-conditioning units. Vernon, 
California, recently put five 7,000’s in 
a row for a 35,000 kilowatt municipal 
power plant. Macy’s department 
store in New York City gained a re- 
duced operating cost by using diesels 
in combination with an existing steam 
plant to balance loads. 

Contrary to general opinion, a 
diesel may fit very nicely with a 
steam plant—the diesel to give power 
and the steam plant to give power 
and heat, with an over-all saving that 
justifies the investment. The Hotel 
New Yorker uses a unit for emer- 
gency standby service. Flour mills 
find diesel service cheaper and more 
dependable than some transmission 
lines. Hydro-electric plants depend 
on diesels when water supply gets 
low. A coal mine in West Virginia 
finds that a diesel beats a steam plant 
using coal. 


Long Runs and Cheap 


All these engines can be started in 
two minutes or less, and take full load 
immediately. When they are stopped, 
there is no banking loss such as is in- 
curred with a boiler plant with its 
huge bed of burning fuel. Continu- 
ous runs of a year are not uncommon. 
Diesel economies are again evident, 
and can be proved, with a large num- 
ber of case histories. 

The old line diesel builders, such as 
Fairbanks-Morse, hold a strong posi- 
tion in this field since present engines 
represent the slow development of 
individual designs, rather than the 
production of a common unit. Prob- 











ably for this reason, less than 50 per 
cent of the diesel, builders have been 
able to pass through the costly de- 
velopment stage. : 

Diesel engines for ships differ fro 
stationary types mainly in being re- 
versible, in order to maneuver the 
vessels. Super-optimists claim that 
diesel power is the only economical 
ship drive, but other factors beside 
fuel economy enter the problem. 
Where a little more speed is needed, 
even five or six knots, and where long 
runs can be made, the diesel holds its 
lead easily. Diesels take the place of 
both steam boilers and engines, using 
less space and weight and often a re- 
cuced operating crew. 


Savings at Sea 


On certain trade routes, long hauls, 
the ability to carry home fuel for the 
trip, and easy refueling, all emphati- 
cally favor the diesel. The Germans 
used diesels in their.new 10,000-ton 
cruiser because they could get more 
power and stamina for a given weight. 
Most of the engines built so far are 
for small passenger liners, cargo 
boats, river “steamers” and smaller 
craft. Even tugboat service shows a 
four-to-one saving over steam power. 
Diesel marine fuel is far less bulky 
and less hazardous than gasoline. The 
small boat owner can refuel without 
fearing fumes from spills or leakage, 
and the danger from fire. There is 
no carburetor for the practical joker 
to adjust, or any ignition system to 
get wet in rough water. 

In the past few years there has not 
been a great demand for new ship- 
ping, and it has been expensive to re- 
engine old ships. Possibly a hundred 
thousand horsepower of new diesel 
units for shipping will be built this 
year. The supply of trained men for 
the big ships has been in doubt at 
times, and there is some hesitancy in 
abandoning the supposed supreme re- 
liability of steam for the unfamiliar 
diesel, no matter how good it may be. 

Marine building in the United 
States does not compare in variety or 
volume with the European develop- 
ment. Fuel has always been higher 
priced in Europe and economy has 
been of greater importance. We have 
had cheap fuel. 

Probably the best publicized appli- 
cation of diesels has been in railroad 
service, with Zephyrs and Comets 
making long, fast runs, for which they 
were built. Attention has been out 
of proportion to the volume of busi- 
ness immediately concerned, since 
only a few dieselized trains and about 
200 locomotives have been built. 

The public sees in them a change 


for the better and a new hope that - 


their own railroad stock will gain a 
few points, forgetting the large num- 


Keystone 


Clessie Cummins drove his diesel-powered auto from coast to 
coast for $7.63 in fuel. He plans to manufacture diesel cars. 


ae 


TUGBOAT This utility craft with two Ingersoll-Rand diesel motors 
may show as much as a four-to-one saving over steam. 


These three Ingersoll-Rand diesel engines drive electric gen- 


erators to supply power for a mine. 
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The cost is low. 





ber of old locomotives on hand and 
unused, and the lack of money to buy 
new units. The railroads are hard- 
boiled and they do not adopt a new 
engine because it is streamlined, built 
of some new light metal, or because 
it is smart looking. They have adopted 
the diesel because it runs cheaper 
than their present locomotives, par- 
ticularly on other than heavy main 
line service and where traffic is too 
light to warrant full electrification. 


Aid for the Rails 


The fuel cost of the diesel is one- 
third that of a steam locomotive and 
one man can run it instead of two. 
It costs 60 cents a mile to run the 
Zephyr, as against $1.60 for the train 
it replaced. Use of the diesel will 
make possible the elimination of the 
engine tender and of expensive coal 
and ash handling plants. Very little 
water will be needed, which will 
eliminate expensive water supply and 
treatment plants. Finally, the diesel’s 
availability for service the year 
around is far higher than that of the 
steam locomotive. 

As fast as the railroads can adapt 
the engine to their special needs, and 
finance the cost out of savings, they 
will use more engines. The new capi- 
tal demanded will be far less than 
that which would be needed for elec- 
trification, and purchase can be made 
a unit at a time. Old-line locomotive 





This P & H shovel with Fairbanks-Morse diesel motor 
has greater efficiency than its steam-driven competitors. 


builders, such as American Locomo- 
tive and Baldwin, see the handwrit- 
ing on the wall and are changing their 
plants to meet the new demand. Au- 
tomotive industries, such as General 
Motors-Winton and Goodyear Zeppe- 
lin, are getting in the field and will 
intensify competition. The electrical 
industry, as represented by General 
Electric and Westinghouse, is in a 
position to make a bid. 

One other diesel application that 
warrants serious thought is that of 
the automatic plant, without direct 
attendance. Already a few hotels, 
office buildings, and institutions have 
installed such plants, controlled by in- 
genious relays that start and stop the 
engines as needed without human aid. 
Such a plant requires no labor and 
can be serviced at intervals by spe- 
cialists. These units are used also for 
emergency service, in expanding out- 
lying districts for a utility, and in 
suburban isolated localities where at- 
tendance is now out of the question. 
The automatic diesel plant has tre- 
mendous possibilities. 

Aircraft diesels have been built 
with a weight low enough to compete 
with the standard gasoline motor. 
The Packard diesel weighs about 242 
pounds per horsepower. The use of 
cheaper fuel, coupled with a doubled 
cruising range for the same weight 
of fuel, and the reduction of the fire 
hazard, opens the way for production. 
The air diesel seems to be best for 
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long flights and big ships. It will not 
supplant, but rather supplement, pres- 
ent gasoline motors. With the air in- 
dustry geared to production of a 
gasoline motor, it will be some time 
before any appreciable change-over 
can be made. “Air diesels are still in 
the development stage. 

At present the big diesel is limited 
in size to about 20,000 horsepower, 
but there are few users of power who 
could not get along with 20,000 horse- 
power. Engines can, of course, be 
built down to as small as a few horse- 
power and still maintain the same 
high economy. Few engines are as 
economical at light loads as at full 
loads, but the diesel can be. 

As a self contained source of power, 
the diesel engine can drive anything. 
Over nine hundred cities have diesel 
equipped municipal plants and there- 
by save money. Public utilities have 
more diesels than the muunicipals, 
using them for standby and emergency 
service as well as for isolated locali- 
ties, and save money. The diesel is not 
always the best solution of the power 
problem, any more than any other 
source of power. All have their place. 
The point is that the diesel is of value 
to all parties, municipal, utility, in- 
dustrial, and individual, if economic 
conditions are favorable. It can be 
stated almost as a maxim “wherever 
power is needed, investigate the pos- 
sibilities of a diesel for it will prob- 
ably save you money”. 

Who builds the diesels? 

There are about fifty companies 
making diesels in the United States 
today. The first American licensee 
was the Bush-Sulzer Company. Now 
we find such other names as Fair- 
banks-Morse, General Motors- Winton, 
Ingersoll-Rand, Worthington, Nord- 
berg, American Locomotive, Baldwin, 
National Superior, Atlas, Caterpillar 
Tractor, Cummins, International Har- 
vester, Waukesha, Hercules, Cooper 
Bessemer, and thirty-odd more. 

Many of these names are household 
words, and they serve again to show 
the importance which is attached to 
the future of the diesel. American 
builders do not have it all their own 
way. In Europe there are builders 
such as Cramps, Burmeister and 
Wain, M. A. N., Carels, Junkers, 
Nobel, Beardmore-Tossi, Krupp, May- 
bach, Benz, Peugeot, and many 
others. Their competition is keen, 
even in our own backyard. 

With the present-day greatly im- 
proved facilities for the distribution 
of oil fuel, the marked economy of 
the diesel engine forces the invasion 
into every branch of industry. The 
diesel engine in its present form is 
not the final word in engine develop- 
ment, but it is the most economical 
source of power of real importance 
today. Its future is bright. 
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BLOOD, IRON, AND ECONOMICS 


BY ROGER SHANDON 


Wars of this generation are caused by the struggle for 


natural resources and potentional markets. 
world’s economic riches, and the ill-consequences which they incur. 


CLosE To a hundred years ago a cer- 
tain German economist, Karl Marx 
by name, came to the conclusion that 
war, peace, and civilization in general 
were determined almost entirely by 
economic factors of -one sort or an- 
other. Before Marx, history was 
taught by the king-and-battle motif 
rather than in terms of the grim 
struggle for food, clothes, and shelter. 
Since Marx, the economic interpre- 
tation of history and politics has been 
generally accepted, just as the evolu- 
tionary theories of his contemporary, 
Charles Darwin, have been accepted 
in the field of biology. 

Almost without exception, modern 
wars are waged from economic mo- 
tives. The factory system, big busi- 
ness, foreign investments, problems of 
import and export, colonies, and nat- 
ural resources offer bones of conten- 
tion; as well as lesser matters like 
racial and national sentiment, and 
painting the map “red” for purposes 
of prestige. Coal, iron, gold, silver, 
nickel, copper, wheat, sugar, oil, rub- 
ber, and cotton are of vital impor- 
tance to their possessors and are 
objects of jealous envy to nations 
deprived of them. 


National Rivalries 


The World War was primarily a 
conflict between British and German 
imperialism for the control of world 
markets to receive manufactured ex- 
ports. The Paraguay-Bolivia strug- 
gle has been largely an oil war which 
involves a river outlet for landlocked 
Bolivia. Alsace-Lorraine was long a 
bone of sentimental contention be- 
tween France and Germany, but the 
region’s rich iron mines pushed this 
sentimental rivalry to the economic 
limit. One reason for the hostility 


of the Third Reich to Soviet Russia 
is motivated by the fact that the 
over-industrialized Germans need the 


fertile granary of the Russian Ukraine 
as food-source in time of stress. Oil 
and soy-beans brought the Japanese 
to Manchuria, and Italy is not un- 
interested in the mineral treasures of 
dark-skinned Abyssinia. Sugar has 
always influenced the fluctuating re- 
lations of Cuba and the United States. 

Bread is the staff of life, and people 
of all races and classes must eat. 
Hence wheat is of vital importance, 
and a thing to fight for if need be. 
The world output is very close to 4 
billion bushels, with the United 
States, Canada, India, France, and 
Russia as leading producers. The 
Canadian and American surpluses 


‘have led to our own AAA policies, 


and to the Canadian New Deal. The 
western farmers of both countries are 


a vociferous crew, and politically in-_ 


fluential as backbones of their re- 
spective nations. 

In Russia the Ukraine (population, 
30 million) is the second most im- 
portant state of the Soviet Union, and 
the grain center. During the World 
War Germany and Austria detached 
the Ukraine from Russia, and set it 
up as a dummy republic supported 
by Austro-German bayonets. This 
insured Ukrainian foodstuffs for the 
starving Central Powers. With the 
German collapse, the Ukraine re- 
joined Russia; but it is the avowed 
intention of the nazi Dr. Rosenberg 
(himself a Russian exile) to re-create 
the Ukrainian dummy of 1918, for the 
economic advantage of the Third 
Reich. This is known as the Rosen- 
berg Plan, and has the support of 
many Ukrainian anti-communists. 

France has well over 3 million self- 
respecting peasant proprietors, wheat- 
growers in the main, and these are 
the mainstay of the French republic. 
As they go, so goes the’ nation, and 
their conservative land-ownership is 
the mainstay of capitalism in Europe 
today. At present they are not doing 
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Here is a survey of the 


very well, and France is distraught 
and restless. Nevertheless, she is self- 
supporting gastronomically—a great 
natural advantage in 1935. 

Rice is a staple of diet in the Far 
East, competing in general usage 
with our standard wheat of the West. 
Comparatively little meat is eaten 
among orientals. Total world produc- 
tion for rice is roughly 130 billion 
pounds annually. India raises half of 
this, with China, Japan, Dutch East 
Indies, Siam, and the Philippines 
supplying important shares. Rice- 
crop failures mean famine, and little 
Japan depends on imports to help 
feed her teeming population of 65 
million. The Japanese army, judged 
by some critics as best in the world, 
is nurtured on rice, with little meat, 
and soy-beans supplying necessary 
proteins. These semi-vegetarians are 
a healthy lot, frugal and hardy; and 
the 360 million people of India, the 
450 million Chinese, and their neigh- 
bors furnish a gigantic market for 
millions of eastern peasant farmers 
whose sole occupation is rice. 


We Are Dressing! 


People must dress as well as eat. 
Cotton is the staple for garments, and 
the United States, India, China, and 
Russia are the great raw cotton pro- 
ducers. The world total is around 
some 24 million bales annually, with 
our American South turning out half 
the supply. English Manchester, 
French Lille, and German Chemnitz 
are cotton manufacturing centers; 
and the northern blockade against 
southern cotton exports intended for 
Europe nearly precipitated war be- 
tween Uncle Sam and England and 
France during our Civil War. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Indian boycott 
against British cotton manufacturers 
has been a heavy blow since the 
World War, and the Indian cotton 





supply is of first-rate importance in 
shaping British policy toward His 
Majesty’s Hindus. Gandhi has found 
the economic boycott a deadly weap- 
on in his passive-resistance cam- 
paign. In Soviet Russia the cotton- 
manufacturing center is Moscow, and 
some 170 million citizens of the Soviet 
Union furnish an ample communistic 
market for governmental industry. 
Osaka in Japan is a great cotton 
workshop, and Hindus buy Japanese 
manufactured goods with money re- 
ceived for Indian cotton devoured by 
the high-pressure Japanese mills. 
Therein lies the secret of Japanese 
factory dumping, at the expense of 
England, in far-off Hindustan. Japan 
undersells and outbids England in the 
teeming Indian market, a fruitful 
source of imperialist rivalry. 

In these days of machinery, petro- 
leum is an essential. Battleships and 
aircraft require oil, as do diesel mo- 
tors and factory apparatus. Happy 
is the country with oil wells, and rest- 
less is the land without them. The 
world total is approximately 114 
billion barrels annually, with Amer- 
ica, Russia, and Venezuela as top- 
notchers. America leads with over 
half the total production. Russian 
oil, centered around Baku and Batum 
in the Caucasus, was an important 
factor in the Russian civil war (1918- 
1921), for foreign petroleum conces- 
sions were liquidated by the reds, 
while oil kings backed the white 
armies and intervention by the Allies. 
To this day, Sir Henri Deterding of 
Royal Dutch Shell is said by com- 
munists to be an arch-enemy of the 
Soviet Union. 


Oil is Royal 


Rumanian oil is noteworthy, and 
was.a primary objective in the Ger- 
man invasion of 1916 under Macken- 
sen. Wells there were destroyed by 
the retreating Allies. Mexican oil 
has caused endless controversies with 
American vested interests, and Mex- 
ican nationalization of her sub-soil 
resources nearly caused war between 
the two countries during the 1920’s. 
Venezuela has almost a tenth of the 
world’s output. 

Persia, now called Iran, has the 
richest known oil field in her south- 
west. Before the war, England and 
Russia were active in their rivalry 
for concessions. Since the war, Per- 
sia has been in conflict with the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company and the 
British government, with the Soviets 
deeply concerned. During the war, 
Persia was fought over by British, 
Germans, Turks, and red and white 
Russians. Incidentally, the Gran 


Chaco war in South America has 
been vaguely stigmatized as a battle 
between Standard Oil and Royal 





Dutch Shell, the former backing Bo- 
livia and the latter Paraguay. 

Finance is of headline importance 
in these wavering gold-standard and 
free-silver times. Precious metals are 
the basis for international finance, 
with all its ramified complications, 
and mines are a profitable asset as 
California and the Yukon can testify 
historically. The world turned out 
27 million fine ounces of gold in 1934, 
of which half came from Africa. 
Russia was second, and America and 
Canada produced perhaps a tenth 
apiece. France does not produce gold, 
but tends to collect it in vast reserves 
under the vaults of the Bank of 
France at Paris. Holland and Swit- 
zerland are the only countries safely 
on the gold standard left in the world. 
Incidentally, it was the rich gold 
mines of the Rand which led England 
to annex the South African republics 
of Transvaal and Orange Free State 
in the Boer War of 1909. 


Shining Lucre 


Silver totals around 160 million fine 
ounces per year. Mexico turns out 
nearly half of this, with the United 
States and Canada each mining an 
additional eighth. China and India 
have long used silver currency as 
standard, and the Bryan presidential 
campaign of 1896 was based on the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver 
for America. Our present govern- 
ment policy of silver-buying has 
greatly distressed the Mexicans and 
Chinese. Canadian gold and silver 
and South African gold have proved 
useful to the financial integration of 
the British empire. Wars, however, 
can be fought without any hard cash 
at all, by means of debts and infla- 
tion. Future generations can pay for 
the sins of their forebears—or repu- 
diate. Uncle Sam is paying, while 
European nations repudiate. 

Rubber is utilized in many factory 
processes, and automobile transpor- 
tation is dependent upon springy 
tires. British Malaya, British Ceylon, 
and the Dutch East Indies are now 
the main rubber sources. Harvey 
Firestone, American tire manufac- 
turer, leased a million acres from the 
African government of Liberia in 
1925, as England threatened to corner 
the rubber supply. Of the Firestone 
grant, 6,000 acres are now being 
tapped, but progress has been slow 
due to natural difficulties. Siam, 
India, and French Indo-China also 
possess rubber plantations. Thomas 
Edison, before his death, initiated 
rubber-raising in Florida, but the 
British threat has passed and the 
commodity price has declined to: the 
advantage of American industry. It 
has, however, taken the incentive 
from American rubber-raisers. Ger- 
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many was without adequate rubber 
supplies in the World War, and some 
of her tire-less automobiles used 
wheels with spokes of heavily coiled 
springs. The next war, if fought in 
mechanized motion as seems prob- 
able, will be contested on rubber tires. 

Sugar produces energy in human 
beings, and is more than a candy 
luxury, or a joy in tea and coffee. It 
is a near-necessity, and has played 
its part in international politics. The 
world’s annual output of raw cane 
sugar is approximately 18 million 
tons—enough to cater to the sweet- 
teeth of both hemispheres. India pro- 
duces more than a quarter of the 
total. Cuba turns out more than a 
tenth, and Hawaii, Dutch East Indies, 
Brazil, and Philippines each grow 
close to a million tons per year. — 

When Filipino independence comes 
in ten years, the islanders will lose 
thcir tariff-free American sugar mar- 
ket. They have enjoyed free-trade 
privileges as an American depen- 
dency. Filipino independence will 
prove an economic boon to American 
beet-sugar growers, who will be freed 
from this foreign competition. As 
to Cuba, the revolutionary cycle 
through which she has been passing 
since 1933 was caused largely by 
overproduction in sugar, and by re- 
strictive tariffs and quotas which 
partially closed the American market. 
The United States takes virtually the 
entire Philippine crop, and is also 
Cuba’s chief customer. Brazilian in- 
ternal troubles, of late years, have 
been caused by an overproduction of 
coffee which closely parallels the 
Cuban sugar situation. 


Mars’ Steel Dice 


Iron and coal are the very sinews 
of war, for jointly they produce de- 
structive steel. Furthermore, in the 
factory age, natural resources of coal 
and iron are almost indispensable, 
and lack of them has kept Italy, to 
date, from becoming a real world 
power. Germany lost her Lorraine 
iron to France in 1919, although she 
has vast coal deposits in the Ruhr 
and Saar areas. German industry 
must get its iron down the Baltic 
from Swedish Lapland, or from the 
Alpen Montan Gesselschaft in Aus- 
trian Styria. This is one reason for 
the nazi desire to annex Austria. 
England is well equipped with coal 
and iron, and it was a contributing 
factor in making her the first of mod- 
ern industrial nations. France has 
rich iron deposits in Lorraine, and 
plenty of coal in her industriai north. 
Birmingham, Essen, and Lille are 
centers for heavy-industry in Eng- 
land, Germany, and France. All 
three cities are ideal targets from the 

(Continued on page 74) 
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DEATH FLIES HIGH! 


Should there be another major war, with Central Europe as cockpit 
for East and West, aviation would play a decisive part in the 


tactical operations. 


THE NEW German air force, organized 
semi-secretly under the leadership of 
General Hermann Wilhelm Goering, 
appears to be the last word in high 
morale and technical efficiency. The 
French and Italian flying corps are 
burdened with much out-of-date ma- 
terial, and Russian planes are of un- 
certain workmanship, while they 
doubtless lack suitable replacements. 
German machines, on the other hand, 
are brand-new and backed by ade- 
quate industrial facilities. 

The air map, shown below, in- 
dicates the more important German 
airdromes, and the times required for 
German raids on neighboring Euro- 
pean cities in case of international 
hostilities. Berlin and Koenigsberg 
are pointed for Polish Warsaw, cap- 
tured by the Germans in 1915. Dres- 
den and Nuremberg are pointed at 
Czechoslovak Prague. Breslau cov- 
ers Warsaw and Prague, both. Han- 
over looks toward Manchester, Brit- 
ish textile center; while Munster 
looks toward Sheffield, British steel 
metropolis. In both cases the air 
route is via Holland. Cologne guards 
the British capital of London, via 
interlying Belgium. 


On to Paris? 


Frankfort and Stuttgart are jump- 
ing-off places for Frenchmen’s Paris 
(captured in 1814, 1815, and 1870); 
while Stuttgart also points toward 
Milan, Italian center for heavy in- 
dustry. Munich, nazi party head- 
quarters, looks southward toward 
Italian Rome, last sacked by the Ger- 
mans in 1527. Other leading German 
air bases are Stettin and the Kiel 
naval center, in the extreme north, 
and Magdeburg and Weimar in mid- 
Germany. Austrian Vienna could 
easily be tackled from Munich, but 
Germany is too anxious to annex 
Austria to do the Viennese much 
harm. Koenigsberg, Stettin, and 


Kiel could turn against red Lenin- 
grad or Moscow in Russia. The thor- 





Here is what Germany 


oughly air-minded Soviets are Goer- 
ing’s arch-opponents. 

Germany is still vastly outnum- 
bered in the air, for the Goering 
“circus” has not more than 1,500 com- 
bat planes fit for the front. This is 
roughly equal to the British strength, 
but inferior to France (4,500), Italy 
(1,500), Russia (4,000), and the Lit- 
tle Entente (2,000). 

There are many air veterans left 
in Germany from the World War, 
with its old-style Fokker triplanes 
and Mercedes motors, and amateur 
local groups of the Air Sport Asso- 
ciation and glider clubs have pro- 
vided fresh talent for cloud-combat 
in case of need. British and Ameri- 
can firms have had a hand in German 
aerial rearmament, and the dynamic 
Goering has announced that he will 
accept improved devices invented by 
Christian, Jew, or heathen—anti- 


could do under stress. 


semitism notwithstanding. Germany 
again has become a major power, a 
force to be reckoned with interna- 
tionally. It is high time for a Lo- 
carno of the air, based on some 
mutually acceptable West-European 
understanding. 


It Takes This Long 


Here is an approximate time-table 
for German flights to foreign cities 
in wartime: Berlin to Warsaw, 1 
hour, 18 min.; Koenigsberg to War- 
saw, 56 min.; Dresden to Prague, 18 
min.; Nuremberg to Prague, 59 min.; 
Hanover to Manchester, 2 hours; 
Munster to Sheffield, 1 hour, 31 min.; 
Cologne to London, 1 hour, 15 min.; 
Frankfort to Paris, 1 hour, 15 min.; 
Stuttgart to Paris, 1 hour, 15 min.; 
Stuttgart to Milan, 55 min.; Munich 
to Rome, 1 hour, 45 min. 
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Here are air routes from Germany over Europe, in 
case of warfare. Black squares denote German bases. 

















THE MARCH OF BUSINESS 


BY EDWARD B. WEISS 





Neither summer’s heat nor winter’s cold stops the endless search for 


ideas that will build business. 


Here are the results of practical re- 


searches in the testing laboratories, factories, and department stores. 


Buried Treasure 


Consumer purchasing power—what 
crimes have been committed in thy 
name! There are 10,000,000 people 
out of work—therefore consumer 
purchasing power must be practically 
nil. Prices are going up faster than 
wages—therefore consumer purchas- 
ing power must be further dimin- 
ished. That mythical symbol, the 
consumer’s dollar, seems to shrink 
under our eyes. 

To all of which only one descrip- 
tive term can be_ inscribed—Al 
Smith’s favorite. There is nothing 
so mysterious in this world of mys- 
teries as consumer purchasing power. 
A nation appears to be financially 
flat on its back. And, lo and be- 
hold, it buys more automobiles in 
the first half of 1935 than in any year 
since 1929. The Automobile Manu- 
facturers’ Association predicts 3,525,- 
000 cars and trucks for 1935—the 
largest total since 1929. Over 20 
per cent of New York City’s popula- 





tion are on relief and yet 2,000,000 
people leave the city over the Fourth 
of July on pleasure bent. Relief lists 
everywhere make new highs—and 
losses on retail instalment purchases 
are cut, in 1934, to one-half the 1933 
total. The cost of building is not far 
under the 1929 peak and yet home 
building for the first half of 1935 
shows a 60 per cent increase over 
1934. 

What is the explanation? 

Simply that there are reservoirs of 
wealth in every country the extent of 
which are unfathomable. The richer 





the country the more vast these 
reservoirs. The money isn’t hidden 
in socks or buried in rusty pots. It 
exists in a myriad of forms beyond 
the vision of those who think only 
in terms of bank deposits. When the 
public decides to draw on this reser- 
voir, either cautiously or enthusias- 
tically, the experts are befuddled. 

What we sometimes forget is that 
if consumer purchasing power had to 
increase before prosperity returned, 
we would never have emerged from 
past depressions. Wages usually lag 
during a period of recovery. Busi- 
ness does not pay out more money 
until it sees more money coming in. 
If it were not for these hidden reser- 
voirs of wealth, business would be in 
an impasse. But when confidence 
returns, the hidden reservoirs are 
tapped, and the business tempo in- 
creases. That seems to be happening 
right now. 


Iron Salesman 


When Marshall Field & Co. decided 
to take the mountain to Mohammed, 
by chartering an entire train, loading 
it with merchandise, and routing it 
through the Middle West for retailers 
to visit as they would a wholesale 
showroom, the company started a 
flock of false rumors. 

The eleven-car caravan, when it 
set out on its thirty-day tour, was 
referred to as a modern version of 
the Yankee tin peddler. The infer- 
ence was that Marshall Field had 
developed a new form of selling to 
retailers. But as the tour progressed, 
it became apparent to observers, that 
such was not the case at all. Mar- 
shall Field had another idea. 

While the Merchandise Express 
booked $100,000 in business during 
its first six days, the fact of the mat- 
ter is that Marshall Field is not 
particularly interested in rolling up 
a sales record. The basic purpose is 
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not to sell merchandise but oddly 
enough, to show retailers what they 
miss by not coming to Chicago (and 
Marshall Field’s) for an occasional 
market trip. Many retailers have cut 
down or eliminated completely their 
regular trips to market during the 
last few years. The Merchandise Ex- 
press is a sample of Marshall Field’s 





showrooms. If retailers like the 
sample, the company believes they 
will be more apt to make buying trips 
to Chicago. 

Incidentally, a ruling of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission pre- 
vented the train from bearing any 
signs notifying the countryside that 
this is the Marshall Field Merchan- 
dise Express. Consequently, the 
company placed on the inside of each 
car window a comic figure which 
helps to identify the train. 

Of course, the fact that Marshall 
Field is not primarily interested in 
the sales volume turned in by the 
Iron Salesman does not mean that 
orders are not being sought. Neither 
does it mean that other companies 
may not take the idea and actually 
develop it into a modern-day version 
of the old-time caravan. 


Premiums 


For a time, when the Blue Eagle 
first spread its wings over industry, 
it appeared as though the use of 
premiums, as a merchandising device 
might go the way of rugged in- 
dividualism. But today the premium 
is going just about as strong as ever 
in the field of promotional activities. 

















A recent item of interest in this 
connection is the purchase by the 
Hav-A-Tampa Cigar Company of 
$140,000 worth of shirts and hand- 
kerchiefs for premium purposes. For 








that sum the company bought 82,000 
shirts and 1,250,000 handkerchiefs. 
This is not an unusually large 
premium purchase, for companies 
like General Foods or William Wrig- 
ley (chewing gum) frequently spend 
considerably more for premiums. It 
is large, however, when considered 
in relation to the company’s total 
business. 

Incidentally, one of the more recent 
premium offers that attracted wide 
attention was the offer of Gotham 
hosiery by Ivory Flakes. Dire pre- 
dictions were made concerning the 
effects this might have on Gotham’s 
regular business. To date, the 
prophets have been both confounded 
and dumfounded. 


Black and Blue Eagle 


When the Blue Eagle squawked 
for the last time, business men 
quaked. Their big fear was that 
prices would tumble, but by and 
large, prices have held with amazing 
firmness. Why? Not because busi- 
ness courageously stuck to its guns 
or because retailers nobly refrained 
from seeking price concessions, but 
simply because for at least a half 
year before it was laid to rest, the 
NRA had been completely unable 
to enforce the fair trade practice pro- 
visions which in any way touched on 
price control. For at least six months 
prices had held or moved ahead not 
because of NRA but for natural 
economic reasons. Consequently, the 
moment the psychological effect of 
the Blue Eagle’s demise wore off— 
which in most industries required all 
of twenty-four hours—prices reacted 
to the same impulses that had gov- 
erned the price situation for the 
preceding six months or more: 

And now what of the little eaglet 
that is feebly trying to find a place 
for himself under the revamped 
NRA? That question is answered by 
another: If codes could not be en- 
forced when backed up by dire 
threats of $500 a day fines, imprison- 
ment, and the thundering of General 
Johnson, how can they be enforced 
when they are purely voluntary? 

There were a handful of industries 
that were powerfully organized long 
before the New Deal’s blue bird of 





happiness appeared on the scene. 
Those industries will function under 
the new NRA and, of course, their 
accomplishments will be recorded as 
proof of the virtues of the eaglet. As 
a matter of fact, these industries will 
be more careful than they were in 
the pre-code days because they will 
be more than ever under the watch- 
ful eyes of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. But at least 90 per cent of 
the industries in this country want 
nothing so much as to plod along in 
their own jerky way on the road 
back to prosperity. Which is simply 
another way of saying that not 10 
per cent of our industries will ever 
file voluntary codes. 


Duplicate Dollars 


Retailers in the grocery and drug 
fields are being showered, these days, 
with contest prizes which drop into 
their laps at the most unexpected 
times—something like Irish Sweep- 
stakes winnings. Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet started the idea in a big way in 
a Palmolive contest when retailers 
and their clerks who sold to prize 
winners were entitled to prizes. Now, 
the same company, in a Crystal 
White Soap contest, in addition to 
offering $13,000 in consumer prizes 
is also offering $6,500 in cash awards 
to grocers and clerks who sold the 
soap to the winning contestants. 

The plan has taken hold in a 
strong way. The India Tea growers, 
who are doing codperative advertis- 
ing, have stepped up the retailer’s 
ante—the grocer, in this contest, gets 
exactly the same prize as the win- 
ning consumer. 

Once this plan of sharing with the 
dealers the good fortune of his cus- 
tomers gains momentum, some re- 
tailers are going to find themselves 
making more money on the contest- 
winning ability of their customers 
than on their sales to their customers. 


Silver 


One of the purposes of the Silver 
Purchase Act of 1934 was to encour- 
age the use of silver for monetary 
purposes both here and abroad. From 
the first year’s operation of the Act 
it appears as though the opposite re- 
sult may eventuate. The price of 





silver has gone up so rapidly and to 
such an extent that, in certain coun- 
tries, it has become profitable to 
withdraw silver coins from circula- 
tion and melt them for sale. 
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Intelligent Kokomo 


Every individual on the municipal 
payroll of Kokomo, Indiana, sub- 
scribed 1 per cent of his wages to an 


unusual unemployment fund. Pri- 
vately employed workers, profes- 
sional people, business men— all 


chipped in. The plan was to raise 
$44,000 to recondition an old factory 
building which the Crosley Radio 
Corporation promised to occupy if it 
were properly refitted. Crosley also 
said it would employ 1,000 people. 
Some time back, Kokomo did the 
same thing by raising $35,000 to re- 
condition an old plant for the Sterling 
unit of the Reliance Manufacturing 
Company, garment maker. Reliance 
put 900 people to work in the new 
plant. Result: Unemployment in 
Kokomo will be vastly cut down. 


Nothing Sacred 


Kraft-Phenix refuses to allow sen- 
timent to stand in the way of de- 
veloping new markets for cheese. Its 
latest intrusion on sacred ground is 
coating popcorn with Kraft-Phenix 





cheese. Which reminds us—did you 
know that Wisconsin, the dairy state, 
has a law compelling restaurant own- 
ers to serve one-third of an ounce 
of cheese and two-thirds of an ounce 
of butter with all meals costing 25 
cents or more? 


Consumer is King 


Have you noticed how some of our 
staid, conservative industries are be- 
ginning to unfasten their stays and 
unbend? Anthracite coal has been 
smacked on both cheeks—and, hav- 
ing no more cheeks to turn, is now 
fighting back. Coal merchants in 
many communities are organizing 
for codperative action designed to re- 
tain their markets. 

The flour industry, worried about 
the persistent drop in per capita con- 
sumption, recently voted a huge sum 
for joint advertising. The lumber 
industry, noting the interest in fabri- 
cated houses by various metal indus- 
tries, is looking into the matter to be 
sure that its markets will not be 
taken away. And the railroads— 
shades of Hill, Harriman and Van- 
derbilt—are becoming merchandising 
minded. 

(Continued on page 67) 














SALVAGING HUMAN MACHINES 


BY MILDRED G. DURBIN 


If you were to become disabled tomorrow, what would you do? 
Forty-five of our states stand ready to help unfortunates into new 
self-supporting vocations, and often to better themselves oreatly. 


Ir you and I were among the 200,000 
persons in this country who become 
permanently disabled every year as 
a result of injury or disease, and 
found it necessary to make a com- 
plete change of work, what would be 
our new vocations? 

First of all, we would need advice 
from persons who understood our 
plight. The best place to secure it is 
from the State Rehabilitation Board, 
maintained in forty-five of our states. 
This agency has helped thousands of 
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DISABLED? 





handicapped people to regain their 
place in the sun. Perhaps it can 
help us. 

Consider the case of Mike, a young 
structural-steel worker. His work 
required him to stand on a little 
wooden platform, tossing red hot 
rivets to a man 50 feet away, who 
caught them in a battered tin can. 
Admiring stenographers, and often 
their equally-interested employers, 
paused at nearby office windows to 
watch, and hurrying crowds on the 
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street below stopped, gazed upward 
through the steel skeleton of the new 
building, and marveled at the perfect 
rhythm and accuracy of his daily 
performance. 

One summer day there was a brief 
shower. Gangs are not supposed to 
go on steel girders and little wooden 
platforms when they are wet and 
slippery, but construction was two 
weeks behind. The foreman offered 
extra pay if the men would go on 
with their work. The din of riveting 
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Special training enabled a housepainter who lost a leg to increase his earnings painting stripes 
in an automobile plant. A plumber, taught to use an artificial arm, continues self-supporting. 


























kept up for half an hour. Suddenly 
it stopped. There was deathly silence 
as Mike’s body hurtled through the 
air, and fell with a sickening thud on 
a floor thirty feet below. 

“Some folks are born lucky,” said 
the smiling, white-clad doctor at the 
hospital an hour later. “Nothing but 
two broken wrists and a few bruises.” 

But in that moment of disaster, 
Mike had lost the motion of his wrists 
which had enabled him to swing the 
tongs and release the rivet. From a 
skilled workman who earned $16 a 
day, he was reduced to a handicapped 
day laborer who might with good 
luck obtain employment at $1.50. 

So it was a very discouraged young 
man who a few weeks later, at the 
instance of the repentant contractor, 
made his way to the office of the 
State Vocational Rehabilitation Board. 
He answered in monosyllables the 
questions of the kindly supervisor. 
Was there any other line of work he 
had ever considered? Did he have 
any special training, or a hobby? 

Yes. He could sing. He had once 
been a choir boy and had received 
instruction. At fifteen he had run 
away from home and had got a job 
as rivet boy, but he had always liked 
to sing. He said he belonged to a 
steel workers’ quartet. 

We will skip the tedious auditions 
and patient work of the supervisor 
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in finding a sympathetic teacher, in 
interesting an organization in assist- 
ing with funds, and will jump to the 
night when Mike, under a satisfac- 
torily foreign name, made his debut 
in opera, before an audience that in- 
cluded his sponsors. All his self- 
confidence was back. He sang with 
the verve, assurance, and rhythm 
with which he had once swung tongs 
and tossed red hot rivets. Mike’s re- 
habilitation was complete. 


New Opportunities 


“But most of us have no great nat- 
ural talent,’ I hear you objecting. 
And with that I agree. So we will 
take the case of Jack who was a 
young man of only average talents 
and less than average education. He 
had barely finished the fifth grade. 
When he was twenty years old, his 
back was severely injured by a fall 
of slate in a coal mine. While he lay 
in a hospital with his body in a plas- 
ter cast, his physician and the repre- 
sentative of the Rehabilitation Board 
talked to him about what he would 
be able to do when he again walked. 
The doctor said he could never do 
heavy work like coal mining. Even- 
tually, training as a barber was de- 
cided upon. He is now successfully 
operating his own shop. 

What is this agency that performs 








practical miracles of rehabilitation? 
Who furnishes the money? How does 
it operate? Who may apply? 

It is an outgrowth of the work 
done for wounded soldiers of the 
World War. No sooner was this 
country engaged in hostilities than 
it was faced with the problem of the 
future of its disabled soldiers. Euro- 
pean countries had found that dis- 
abled soldiers, if re-trained in some 
specific line, could do as efficient 
work as men who had suffered no in- 
jury. As a result of investigation, the 
Smith-Sears bill for the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled soldiers, 
sailors, and marines became a law 
in June, 1918. 

“But why not provide for the 
vastly larger army of civilians who 
have become permanently disabled as 
a result of accidents, disease or con- 
genital conditions?” asked thoughtful 
persons. And so in June, 1920, the 
Fess-Kenyon bill for rehabilitation 
of disabled civilians went into effect. 

Unlike the soldiers’ rehabilitation 
law, which was carried out by the 
federal government, the civilian re- 
habilitation law divides the obliga- 
tion with the states. The federal 
money allotted must be matched with 
state funds, the program approved, 
the money used for direct rehabilita- 
tion work rather than equipment or 
maintenance, and the service must 
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The Chicago Lighthouse for the Blind made the sightless man, at left, skilled in small parts 
telephone assembly work. At right, New Jersey’s school for crippled children trains a seamstress. 








be available to federal employees dis- 
abled in the performance of duty. 

An appropriation of approximately 
$750,000 was made for the first year 
and about $1,000,000 per year up to 
the present time. This is divided 
among the cooperating states in pro- 
portion to population and upon the 
conditions stated above. 

In addition to state and federal ap- 
propriations, large sums are expended 
every year by organizations whose 
sole purpose is the assistance of the 
handicapped, and by other organiza- 
tions, such as Rotary Clubs and the 
Red Cross. 

In industrial accident cases, the 
money paid under workmen’s com- 
pensation laws is of great assistance, 
as it is usually sufficient to provide 
maintenance during rehabilitation. 

Including provisional figures for 
the year ended June 30, 1934, the 
number of persons rehabilitated dur- 
ing the period from 1921 to 1934 has 
been 67,789, but it is estimated that 
nearly one-half of the applicants must 
be turned away, or placed on a wait- 
ing list because appropriations are 
not sufficient to re-educate all who 
apply. Here is one business that is 
always good. 

As has been stated, this work is ad- 
ministered by the states. A Rehabili- 
tation Board is set up, an cffice 
opened in a conveniently-located city, 
usually the capital. In densely popu- 
lated states, branches are established 
in industrial centers. 

A rehabilitation worker must be a 
sympathetic person and interested in 
human welfare, and he must be suit- 
ably trained. First, he surveys the 
particular case as to present condi- 
tion, and character and extent of re- 
habilitation necessary. The law pro- 
vides only for retraining, not for 
medical or surgical work, but often 
such preliminary attention is neces- 
sary before anything can be done. 


Surgical Adaptation 


For instance, a young man who was 
employed in a paper mill had his right 
hand caught in machinery. All that 
remained of his hand was the palm 
and the thumb, and when healed, 
they were stiff and useless. The re- 
habilitation worker advised having 
the worse than useless member am- 
putated and the stump fitted with a 
special hook which grasps objects and 
is of material assistance. A surgeon 
was consulted and the amputation 
done before vocational rehabilitation 
began. 

Occasionally an artificial member 
must be supplied or plastic surgery 
for a disfiguring scar resorted to in 
order to improve the morale of the 
client and to better his chances of 
re-employment. 








The next step is to direct his inter- 
est to the occupation for which he 
might be fitted. Fortunately, most 
people can adapt themselves to sev- 
eral occupations and it has been 
found that handicapped persons can 
perform 70 per cent of the 557 occu- 
pations listed in the last census. 


Learning by Doing 


After a decision is reached as to 
the new occupation, the actual train- 
ing begins. There is no central in- 
stitution where these persons may be 
trained, but all existing educational 
institutions are used, including uni- 
versities, normal schools, private busi- 
ness colleges and technical schools. 
Private tutors are sometimes em- 
ployed. In the case of training in 
shop work, arrangements are made 
with employers to train clients “on 
the job,” for which they are paid a 
small fee and the person being trained 
receives a nominal wage for the work 
performed. Such occupations as 
watch, clock and jewelry repairing, 
photography, mechanical dentistry, 
shoe repairing, battery, ignition and 
auto repair and many others are 
successfully taught in this manner. 

For those who were disabled in in- 
dustry, an ideal situation is that in 
which the employer takes upon him- 
self the work of retraining the indi- 
vidual, or materially assists. This is 
done by practically all large com- 
panies. An injured employe, who 
cannot continue in his former work, 
may be trained by his employer to be 
a foreman, or a hand compositor may 
become a linotype operator. 

“I don’t want to sit around most of 
the night doing nothing,” growled an 
ambitious young Scotchman, whose 
employer offered him a job as night- 
watchman, after he had lost his left 
hand in a factory accident. But when 
it was explained that he could spend 
the hours between rounds of the plant 
in a study of accountancy, he gladly 
accepted the opportunity. Eventu- 
ally, he was given work in the: em- 
ployer’s accounting department. 

After the client is placed in a posi- 
tion there is a supervisory service to 
determine whether the client can do 
his work to the satisfaction of himself 
and his employer. When this is ac- 
complished, and not until then, re- 
habilitation is complete. 

Perhaps you are wondering what 
rules govern the selection of appli- 
cants for rehabilitation. The rules 
vary slightly in different states, but 
those of New York may be quoted as 
being representative. Those listed as 
eligible are as follows: 

“All physically handicapped per- 
sons residing in the State of New 
York who are citizens of the United 
States or who have declared their in- 
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tention of becoming citizens and who 


have been domiciled within the State - 


for one year or more, are entitled to 
the services of the Bureau, except the 
following: 

“Aged or specially helpless persons, 
blind persons under the care of the 
State Commission for the Blind, per- 
sons in state institutions or confined 
in correctional or penal institutions, 
epileptic or feeble-minded persons, 
children under 14 years of age or any 
person considered by the Bureau not 
to be susceptible of rehabilitation.” 

Industrial accidents are responsible 
for the condition of only a little over 
half of the clients. Public accidents, 
congenital defects and disease account 
for the remainder. Those born with 
a physical handicap which has pre- 
vented employment constitute a large 
group. For them, training and a job 
change a life of dependency to one 
of independence and achievement. 

One such case was a young woman 
in a northern state, who was born 
deaf. Even with training at the state 
school for the deaf, her speech was 
very defective. Consciousness of her 
physical short-comings had made her 
extremely timid and sensitive. She 
had become almost a recluse, spend- 
ing much of her time in summer car- 
ing for the garden back of the humble 
family cottage, and in winter looking 
after potted plants. Yet she strongly 
wished to be employed in order to 
increase the meager income of the 
family. A social agency brought her 
to the rehabilitation board, and train- 
ing as a floral designer was decided 
upon. Employment with a florist has 
completely changed her whole life 
and outlook. 


Infantile Paralysis 


The scourge of infantile paralysis 
has brought many to the state 
boards. A reassuring example of 
what can be done is reported from 
the midwest. This client had been a 
skilled interior decorator, holding a 
position with a large store at a wage 
of eighty dollars per week. When he 
was thirty years old an attack of in- 
fantile paralysis left him with both 
legs almost useless, which necessi- 
tated his learning an entirely new 
profession. 

It was found that in his interior 
decorating work he had been ex- 
tremely successful in decorating 
women’s apartments; that he had an 
aptitude for choosing the dainty dec- 
orations that women like and that 
when necessary he had done his own 
sewing. With this in mind a course 
in designing women’s garments was 
arranged. He now successfully op- 
erates his own establishment and 
employs as his assistant another 
client of the Rehabilitation Board. 
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The cases cited have been happy 
successes and you may wonder 
whether all make such satisfactory 
records. Unfortunately, no. Rehab- 
ilitation workers are not miracle men 
and there are as many reasons for 
failures among the handicapped as 
there are among normal people. It is 
possible, however, that the narrow- 
ing of the field of endeavor and the 
drive of necessity for a new occupa- 
tion cause them to persevere where 
a normal person might lag. 

Much depends upon the attitude of 
the client. Every employer of labor 
is familiar with the two types which 
might be represented by two men 
who have lost the right arm. One 
will say, “That company hurt me. It 
will have to keep me the rest of my 
life.” The other will learn to write 
with his left hand before the injured 
stump has healed. 


The Family Handicap 


Often the disabled person is handi- 
capped by the attitude of his family. 
One family will coddle the victim and 
think any endeavor too difficult. An- 
other family, alas, will treat him as 
an outcast and try to ostracize him. 
The results of these attitudes, as far 
as rehabilitation is concerned, are the 
same. It devolves upon the rehabili- 
tation worker to change tactfully, but 
surely, his line of reasoning, and in 
some cases, to find an adroit way to 
separate him from his family. 




















A far western state has in its 
records a striking example of a young 
man whose future was ruined by mis- 
applied kindness. This young man, 
whom we will call John, received 
rather severe body burns when a 
small gasoline tank exploded. Now, 
even before the accident, he had 
never been a very aggressive person. 

After John’s burns had healed his 
nerves would not permit him, or so 
he thought, to work in the oil field. 
He was constantly haunted by fears 
of another fire. His father again came 
to his assistance by consulting the 
Rehabilitation Board. John’s previous 
education was a distinct advantage. 
A course in drafting was decided 
upon for him, and the Board sent 
him to the state university. 

As weeks passed reports were most 
encouraging, and a brilliant future 
was anticipated for him. His father 
was willing again to intercede for him 
with the oil company. But John 
would not stick to his new employ- 
ment and failed so miserably and 
completely that finally his father 
washed his hands of the whole matter 
—and other employers did the same. 
John insisted he was still unable to 
work and continually demanded fur- 
ther allowances from the workmen’s 
compensation board. 

Investigation revealed that he had 
always been the pampered darling of 
his mother, that his lack of grit and 


-aggressiveness was probably caused 


by too much coddling at home. 
a7 
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Complicated housework and kitchen-mechanics can be done by blind girls and women who 
have been taught by intelligent reconstructive methods. While there is life, there is hope. 


Others, faced with the same situa- 
tion, would have probably rallied in 
a short time and have returned to 
useful employment. Fortunately, such 
cases are exceptions and not the rule. 

It is unfortunate that in humani- 
tarian work such as this a financial 
profit must be shown in order to win 
public support and appropriations 
from legislative bodies. But this re- 
quirement the boards have been able 
to meet. 


Profitable Investments 


A few years ago a survey was 
made in Ohio of 457 injury cases in 
which the disability was to the hand 
or arm, foot or leg. Each person was 
interviewed. Of the number, 86 had 
been given the advantage of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. The average 
yearly wage of those who were not 
rehabilitated (some never returned 
to work) was $858.10. The average 
yearly wage of those who had been 
rehabilitated was $1,176.35—a differ- 
ence of $318.25 per year. The average 
cost of rehabilitation had been $128.71. 
The average age of the rehabilitated 
cases was 29 years; hence, they might 
be expected to work for 20 or 30 
years. 

In Ohio the support at public ex- 
pense of an unemployed disabled 
person costs the State from $300 to 
$500 per annum. Society, in prepar- 
ing such persons for employment, has 

(Continued on page 73) 















HEMMED-IN HOLLER 


BY CHARLES MORROW WILSON 


In the Ozark hills is a self-sufficing community whose subsistence 
homesteads are a hundred years old. There, life flows on without 
the benefit of government bureaus or land-conscious administrations, 


I KNOW A LAND of true self-sufficiency; 
a land where subsistence homesteads 
have flourished for a century or 
more, without the aid of government 


bureaus, administrations, or news- 
paper headlines. 
The place is called Hemmed-in 


Holler. It is far out in the Ozark hills, 
in the southern half of Newton 


county, Arkansas. 


The chances are that you will never 
see the name on a map. But if you 
happen to be a fancier of maps, par- 
ticularly contour maps, it is quite 
possible that you can locate the Hol- 
ler—an oval-shaped dip in a terrain 
ctherwise rugged and mountainous. 

Consulting the scale of your map, 
you will find that this dip varies from 
a quarter of a mile to two miles in 
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Here is a typical home in Hemmed-in Holler. There are 17 houses in all, in which live the 21 
families of the community. Nine houses use spring water; five use wells; none have plumbing. 
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width; that its length is about four- 
teen miles; that the land area is 
roughly that of Manhattan Island. 
The name “Hemmed-in Holler” is 
altogether appropriate. It is a lost- 
world countryside. The deep-sunken 
valley is walled by high, rough hills 
and vast rims of granite and lime- 
stone bluffs, cut through only by a 
mountain river, called the Big Buffalo. 
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ACTIVITIES 


The Big Buffalo is a swift and 
youthful river, but a stream given to 
tantrums. Its course is scattered with 
rapids; its fall one of the steepest on 
the continent. The river swings 
through the low-lying, fertile valley, 
and cuts deep and narrow canyons 
through the high boundary of bluffs. 
In winter, and after heavy rains, the 
stream is practically uncrossable for 
weeks or months at a time. It lacks 


bridges and dependable shoals. High 
waters become charging rapids. Men, 
horses, and cattle, attempting to ford 
it have been struck dead by driftin 
timbers. ; 

From a quarter to half the year, 
Hemmed-in Holler is relentlessly iso- 
Jated from the world without. Dur- 
ing the rest of the year the isolation 
is relative. There are no roads into 
the holler. One usually enters it or 
leaves it, afoot, fording the river 
from one to a dozen times, following 
a mountainside trail steep enough to 
become discouraging to a mountain 
goat. In good weather, the trail can 
be negotiated by mules or exception- 
ally sure-footed horses. 

The people have no automobiles, 
radios, telephones and other means of 
communication. There is no resident 
doctor, teacher, or preacher, or peace 
officer. Occasionally, a doctor comes 
in when the need is imperative, but 
ailments are normally treated - at 
home. 

The land is fertile, and the valley 
holds a farming population of 22 
families; in all, 161 people. The size 
of farms averages about fifteen 
cleared ‘and tilled acres. The first 


Jand-takers went into the lost won- 


derland in 1823. For the past fifty 
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Matilda Clark (right) and Betsy Honsinger weave their own cloth. Bud Bryant (lower 
left) is the leading troubadour, and Dave Kezzler is the 


Holler’s master axeman. 


years, the population has remained 
almost stationary. 

Hemmed-in Holler is a farming 
community because fertile land is its 
one dependable resource. Subsistence 
farming has remained the living mode 
for more than a century. Growing of 
field crops is geared closely to sub- 
sistence, since there is no feasible way 
of “exporting” any bulky surpluses. 
Gardens, melon patches, scattered 











CRAFT 


fruit trees and tiny fields give proven- 
der. Field crops and open-range pas- 
tures support livestock, which adds 
beef, pork and milk to the plain fare. 

Cash incomes must depend entirely 
upon by-products and _ incidental 
crops that are light of weight, com- 
pact of bulk, and therefore trans- 
portable to market via animal back 
or human shoulder: wool, honey, sor- 
ghum molasses, the hides of beef ani- 
mals eaten at home, chickens, furs, 
and medicinal herbs such as golden- 
seal, ginseng or laxative barks. 

With the return of beer, “splits” or 
staves of quality white oak, have 
again become marketable, yet the 
greater part of this timber must go 
to market on human shoulders. 

In years past, native herbs were 
foremost cash crops. Native ginseng 
plants, delicate and shy of habit, have 
roots worth from five to ten dollars 
a pound, but from seven to twelve 
years are required to mature a mar- 
ketable root. Prices waver, and the 
plants, always delicate and unreliable, 
grow increasingly scarce. Goldenseal 
is more dependable. Less valuable 
than ginseng, it is hardier, and adapt- 
able as a farm crop—provided that 
the planting is covered with arbors 
of brush so that the crop may enjoy 
broken sunlight. 

Today wool is the most reliable of 
cash crops. Each spring sheep and 
wool goats are rounded up and 


Spinning is just as important today in 
Hemmed-in Holler as it was 50 years ago. 





POWER 


sheared, and sometimes when sum- 
mers are late a second shearing can 
be made in August or September. 
Last year more than $400 worth of 
wool was sold from the Holler. Vari- 
ous farmwives continue to spin wool 
into threads and strands and to weave 
a home-supply of cloth and bedding. 

Less than half the farmsteads keep 
milk cows, a fact I cannot explain, 
for unbounded free pastures wait 
on every side. 

In one household, I inquired why 
the children got no milk. 

“Milk ain’t healthy,” was the an- 
swer. “It bloats ’em and undoes their 
mus-cles.” 


No Local Markets 


Families keeping milk cows find 
them valuable only for the home 
table. Due to lack of refrigeration 
and dependable egress, butter or 
cream cannot be shipped outside the 
Holler, and there is no local market, 
save in barter. Eggs and chickens 
are, first of all, a barter medium. 
Beef hides and tallows find variable 
sale. Sorghum molasses is largely for 
home use, a_ substitute for store- 
bought sugar, or home-produced 
milk. 

Though almost every homestead 
has its assortment of hives, modern 
bee husbandry has not yet filtered 
into the land. Bee hives are hollow 
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Occasionally oxen help do the work on 
the farm of John Whittaker, gentleman. 


logs covered with slabs of handsplit 
oak. Such shelters leak, and tannic 
acid of the timber discolors the 
honey. Moreover the bees are of the 
old-fashioned, untutored sort who 
mingle with bees of the wild land and 
patronize indiscriminately such rank 
blossoms as those of gympson and 
pasture feynolds. Consequently, the 
honey is usually dark and staunch of 
flavor, unable to compete with pale 
lemon fancywares produced by apiary 
bees with pedigrees and serial num- 
bers and business-college diplomas. 

Certain barks and root shavings 
remain salable, such as the inner 
bark of young post-oaks, a foremost 
laxative herb; the bark of young wild 
cherry, black ash, hackberry and Bois 
d’Arc; the bark of sassafras roots, 
and a vast number of others. 

Tilled crops include garden vege- 
tables; corn, oats and wheat; clovers, 
orchard grass and other hays; apples, 
blackberries and strawberries, and 
various livestock, sheep, cattle, goats, 
chickens, donkeys, mules and horses, 
all pastured on open range. 

Cash incomes are low. For all the 
Holler’s citizenry, year’s total income 
in cash might be estimated as about 
$1350—roughly $60 a family, or $5 a 
month. Yet the little world goes on 
without dire poverty, without com- 
plaint, without a dole. Children grow 
to life-abiding maturity. Men and 
women live out long and healthy 
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lives. Gayness lives in the land. 

Health and mortality rates seem 
close to national averages. The aver- 
age life-span seems to increase, rather 
than decline. Childbirth is decreas- 
ing. A generation ago, one patriarch 
of the valley begat twenty-one chil- 
dren, eighteen of them girls. Now the 
Bryants, with nine children, are the 
largest family and they live in the 
smallest house. The family average 
is between six and seven persons. 
Divorces are rare. There is record of 
but one during the past ten years. 

Due to want of hospital or medical 
facilities, infant mortality is high. 
Childhood mortality is slightly above 
average; adult mortality slightly be- 
low. The oldest citizen of the Holler, 
Grandma Kent is ninety-six. The 
next oldest, Uncle John Skillern is 
ninety-one. Until his eyesight began 
to fail, seven or eight years ago, 
Uncle John was champion hunter of 
his countryside. 

Although vaccines are lacking, ty- 
phoid and smallpox are rare. The 
same is true of diphtheria, measles, 
pneumonia and scarlet fever. Dysen- 
tery, rickets, gout, and other dietary 
ailments are likewise rare.. Appendi- 
citis is the greatest menace to adults. 
There is no local surgery, and no 
very practical way of removing a 
sufferer to an outside hospital. There- 
fore “cramp colic” brings an un- 
reasonable toll of death. Recently 
cne settler set forth to the nearest 
hospital-sized town, while the setting 
was still good, and had removed a 
threatening appendix. 

“They shore enough was a sarpent 
inside me, a sort of greyish viper. 
And when they taken it out, it looked 
jest as mean as it’d been feelin’.” 

If physical health is good average, 
mental health seems definitely above 
average. Neuroses and mental ail- 
ments are scarce as pearls in res- 
taurant oysters. So far as I know, 
valley history tells of but one in- 
stance of insanity. 

Chaddy Kent was first flower of 
the valley’s youth. Six feet two, 
well-bodied, charming of person, a 


magnificent horseman, he was an al- _ 


together likable rural Adonis. 

Riding home one day, he was over- 
taken by a springtime thunderstorm, 
and took shelter at the cabin of the 
Widow Williams. The Widow had 
lately acquired a young ram, a fancy 
wool goat still unlearned in the ways 
of open ranges. Terror-stricken at 
the approaching storm, the ram 
lunged away down a steep hillside. 
Chaddy ran after the creature and 
grabbed it. Just at that moment a 
blast of lightning splintered a pine 
tree, not five yards away. 

Man and goat sprawled dazedly to 
earth. Presently the goat got to its 
feet and limped away. Chaddy also 


5 ES 


FOX HUNT While they await the hunter’s horn and the bay of the 


FAMILY 


hounds, the story-tellers gather around a warming fire. 


Because the bees mix with their wild neighbors and show no 
favoritism among flowers, honey is usually staunch in flavor. 


Here is a typical family of Hemmed-in Holler people: the 
Arbaughs have lived in the valley for many generations. 
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rose, and, weeping, pointed to the 
ram. 

“He’s turned to brass—solid brass! 
And there I was clutchin’ a brazen 
image!” 

To the Widow Williams the ram 
seemed entirely normal, but Chaddy 
insisted that a Divine parable had 
been delivered; that it was his call to 
go forth into the world and preach. 
So he went, without belongings, save 
the clothes on his back, his horse, 
bridle, saddle and Bible. During 
rounds of exhortation he turned vio- 
lently insane. In a village some 
twenty miles away, he was caught up 
by the law, and in due course, con- 
demned to the state insane asylum. 

Within a week he had made a get- 
away and returned to the Holler. He 
was no longer a roving exhorter. He 
settled on a new clearing, raised a 


log cabin, made it his hermitry. Those - 


who came near found him preaching 
at random trees and birds and hill- 
sides. Then one day neighbors found 
him dead, at the fork of a trail, head 
buried between his arms, as if in 
prayer. 


Homes Free and Clear 


The twenty-one families live in 
seventeen houses. But one home is 
under mortgage and only two are 
owned by non-occupants. Most of 
the homes are small and paintless, 
built of logs or unfinished lumber. 
Eight have but one room; six have 
two rooms, one four rooms and one 
seven rooms. Porches, though plenti- 
ful, are used more as_ household 
workshops than as living quarters. All 
the homes are lighted by kerosene 
lamps. None have plumbing. Nine 
use spring water, five have wells, one 
has a cistern, and two have choice of 
river or spring water that must be 
carried half a mile or more. 

Beds and furniture are largely 
home-built. Feather beds and hay 
or cornshuck mattresses are most 
prevalent. Night clothes are rare. 
Windows are scarce, but most of the 
homes are clean. Food is almost in- 
variably excellent of quality and 
preparation. 

The citizenry is Anglo-American; 
the names outstandingly English— 
Arbaugh, Bryants, Manly, Kent, 
Street, Tolliver, Bruce, Ledbetter. 
Speech and moods retell the ways of 
England’s yeomanry. Likely enough, 
these Americans could swap talk and 
break bread with farmers of Chau- 
cer’s England, and suffer few mis- 
understandings, lingual or otherwise. 

In Hemmed-in Holler, when one 
chooses to kill a rat, he garbs it by 
the tail and warps its head against a 
rock. When one finds a wild dog 
slaying his sheep, he takes up a 
riflegun and wilts the varmint. Com- 





mon talk of the Holler such as usen 
for used, atwixt for between, or 
dauncy for ailing predate Chaucer 
and his Canterbury Tales. Feathered 
into ’em touches back into romantic 
days of long bows and feathered 
arrows. 

Literacy of the land increases as 
more and more of the children are 
“put out” to school at Jasper, the 
nearest county-seat town, eighteen 
miles away. But there are impedi- 
ments to schooling, even aside from 
tall bluffs, roadless hills and the rest- 
less Buffalo River. 

One father explained thus why his 
daughter Rosy, ten or eleven years 
old, sturdy and intelligent, could not 
yet attend: 

“She’d like to go, and I’d cherish 
the best kind to leave her go. That 
is, if it weren’t for jest one thing. 
She ain’t so nimble as she looks— 
ain’t growed enough to make a spry 
get-away. . . . You see, Hembrees 
has got a mean bull roaming the 
underbrush. The rest of my kids, 
everwhen the bull takes in after ’em, 
can make a quick get-away. But 
little Rosy, I ain’t a-tall confi-dent 
she is com-petent to do so. That’s 
why I’m keepin’ her about home till 
I’m dead-set shore she can.” 

Some fifteen years ago, the Holler 
people built a one-room school-house 
of their own. Due to scarcity of tax 
money, school opens only occasion- 
ally and for very brief terms. 

One summer, a strolling evangelist 
came into the Holler and opened a 
lively revival meeting in the school 
house. During the course of exhor- 
tations the man of Higher Truth 
became vivid and personal. For one 
thing, he condemned the scarcity of 
legal marriage licenses, charging that 
the majority of the neighborhood was 
living in shame and sin. The good 
neighbors couldn’t see it that way. 
In their own estimate, they had 
worked the land, raised worthwhile 
families, lived honorably and well. 


A Loud Retort 


The next night the young blades 
of the countryside, incensed at be- 
ing termed bastards—even by a 
preacher man, planted nine sticks of 
loose dynamite in front of the school 
house, and when services were fin- 
ished, set it off. 

Results were significant, but not 
tragic. The parson suffered fright, 
and a severe shock to the eardrums. 
Precious windowglass was damaged, 
but otherwise the little school house 
went undamaged. 

The parson never came back, but 
the religious life of the land, such 
as it is, goes on. There is no organ- 
ized church; no regular services of 
worship. Now and then prayer ser- 
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vices or hymn-singings are held at 
private homes. At funerals and wed- 
dings, good neighbors read from the 
Holy Scriptures. Religion is rarely 
ever mentioned. But for one, I am 
confident that it is present. 

Hemmed-in Holler remains a hav- 
en of honesty and good order—with 
minor exception. During the past 
forty years there is no record of 
murder or homicide, burglary or 
rape. There have been only two ar- 
rests for theft. Houses stand open, 
latch strings hang free. 

There is no resident peace officer. 
When a sheriff or deputy occasion- 
ally invades the land, it is usually in 
quest of a runaway prisoner or a 
bandit who takes to the far wilder- 
ness for hiding. Various headline- 
making bad men have strayed into 
the Holler for refuge, even including 
Jesse James. “Pretty Boy” Floyd 
stayed in the Holler several weeks 
not too long before he met death at 
the hands of the G-men. 


The Arm of the Law 


There is a minor saga of one native 
youth who “went bad”. At Compton 
Post Office, nearest crossroad village 
beyond Hemmed-in Holler, Lige 
Tannehill threw rocks at the sheriff’s 
auto, defied the sheriff to come and 
take him, then mounted his mule and 
rode away with shrill yells punctu- 
ated with pistol shots. 

The sheriff was exceptionally busy 
with a checker game inside the store, 
but he took the taunt, borrowed a 
horse, and rode after the miscreant. 
At a turn of the steep mountain trail 
he came upon the bad man’s mule, 
without a rider. 

The arm of law peered up into 
nearby tree-tops, and in the very tip 
of a bushy hickory, he sighted Lige. 
Lige had plainly sighted the sheriff 
first, for he was perched on a sway- 
ing branch, pistol levelled squarely 
at the sheriff’s head. 

Deliberately the sheriff took out a 
nickel cigar and lit it. 

“Lige, you’re flirtin’ with trouble. 
Liable you could kill me from where 
you're at. But before I went cold, 
liable I could bring you down atop 
me. So come down and sur-render 
and I'll treat you easy and leave you 
go home and behave yourself. If you 
don’t come down, the party is goin’ 
to commence gettin’ rough soon as I 
can count five.” 

The miscreant surrendered. Taken 
to court he drew a one-dollar fine 
and a day in jail, and since then he 
has stayed a respected, peace-abiding 
citizen. | 

Bud Arbaugh is probably the 
countryside’s best travelled citizen. 
When our nation entered the World 

(Continued on page 68) 
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“Dinner’s 


Ready’ 


Y can tell by the tone of her voice, it’s 
a good dinner. It’s not only tempting 
but nourishing. She knows the big part that 
food plays in keeping her family in vigorous 


health. 


It is no easy task, year in and year out, to 
plan meals for the family. The more limited 
the food budget, the more necessary it is to 
know what to buy—and why—for better 
health. Expensive foods may be far less 
nourishing than those which cost less. 


Food for the family must meet a variety of 
needs. It must contain the elements necessary 


—for growth and development of children and 
for renewal of body tissues in adults (Pro- 
teins and Minerals) 


—to supply energy for work and play (Carbo- 
hydrates and Fats) 


—to regulate body processes and protect 
against disease (Minerals and Vitamins). 


The amount of food required varies accord- 
ing to the individual. Children require more 
of the “growing foods” than adults. 
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People who work hard physically require neon 


more of the “energy foods.” 





Send for booklet “The Family Food Supply” 


It tells in detail the importance of various 
foods—which ones contain proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, fats, minerals and vitamins; how to 
use them to keep your family in good health; 
how to do your marketing; how to use left- 
overs and make them appetizing; how to plan 
balanced and nourishing meals which the 
family will enjoy. Mail the coupon today for 
your free copy. 








Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Dept. 835-V. 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Please mail me a copy of “The Family Food Supply” 
which tells about nourishing, inexpensive foods. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 

















METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1935 M.L.I. CO, 
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STOCK MARKET 





Refunding bond issues dot the investment picture. 


THE PULSE OF BUSINESS 


Prices of leading industrial shares are far higher than during the boom two years ago. 
But note how rising values now have failed to re-create optimism among investors. 


They bring 


profits to underwriters, dealers, and salesmen, and interest savings to 


corporations. 


Our INDEX of general business, cov- 
ering the month of June, registers a 
loss of more than a full percentage 
point. It is the third month of de- 
cline. Details will be found in the 
table printed on page 66. 

For the benefit of readers of the 
“Review of Reviews Weekly Mes- 
sage”, published each Thursday, we 
explain here a noticeable discrepancy 
between our monthly index and our 
weekly index. The need for explana- 
tion is that the weekly index has 
been rising, recently surpassing any 
point reached in two years. 

Indices such as these are valuable 
only as they offer comparisons. It 
is of no help to most readers to be 
told that 22.3 million shares were 
bought and sold on the New York 
Stock Exchange during June, unless 
they have earlier and comparative 
figures to serve as guides—to show, 
for example, that this was less than 
one-fifth the stock-exchange activity, 
not of naughty 1929 but of joyful 
June 1933. 

But to be really authoritative the 
data that lie behind such an index 
must go back years and years; they 
must cover the same items; and the 








relative importance of each item must 
not be changed without good reason. 
Our monthly and our weekly in- 
dices frankly differ in scope, al- 
though items such as steel, coal, oil, 
and automobile production appear in 
both. The main difference is that 
this monthly one is broader. It in- 
cludes advertising, for example, shoe 
production, and foreign trade. 


“New”? Financing 


One item, however, that appears 
in both indices, is largely responsible 
for sending our weekly index upward 
while this monthly index stays in the 
doldrums. It is the item of new 
financing. Here we call it “new cor- 
porate security issues” and it is 
based on records maintained by the 
“Financial Chronicle”. It embraces 
stock and bond offerings (including 
short-term) of railroads, utilities, 
and other domestic corporations. It 
does not include refunding issues. 

Our weekly index, on the other 
hand, from its earliest days has in- 
cluded refunding issues, and also 
such semi-governmental offerings as 
the recent Federal Land Bank bonds. 


Ot 


But for the investor they mean only reduced income. 











There lies the difference. Our 
weekly index rises because there has 
been an epidemic of refunding issues 
offered by domestic corporations— 
largely public utilities, but notably 
also oil eompanies, meat packers, and 
rubber manufacturers. It registered 
112 per cent of normal (1927-31) for 
the week ended July 13, while our 
monthly index registered 2 per cent 
of normal for the month of June. 

Nothing could more clearly demon- 
strate what is happening in the 
securities markets. In normal times 
the nation’s industries would be ex- 
panding through the issuance of ad- 
ditional stock or bonds. Take 1931, 
which at the time we thought was 
depression’s depth. In the first six 
months of 1931 there were 218 mil- 
lions of new stock offered by domes- 
tic corporations and 936 millions of 
new bonds. But in six months of 
this third year of recovery, 1935, the 
new stock issues were 13 million and 
new bond issues 79 million. 

New financing by American cor- 
porations in 1935 thus has aggregated 
8 per cent of the same half-year in 
1931. The withering hand of the New 
Deal nowhere leaves deeper marks. 
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But turn for a moment to refund- 
ing issues. Since the trend is quite 
recent we use statistics for the month 
of June only. Refunding issues of 
long-term bonds and notes aggre- 
gated 104 millions in June, 1932, and 
115 millions in June, 1935. Instead 
of 8 per cent, it is 100 per cent plus. 


Capital Takes a Cut 


Bond dealers are busy, but their 
activity represents not expansion of 
trade and industry, not national re- 
covery, but merely the exchange of 
a 4% per cent issue for one of 3 per 
cent, as in the Federal Land Bank 
refunding; or 5% per cent for one of 
4 per cent as in the Armour & Co. 
of Delaware refunding. The wages 
of capital are being reduced. 

Armour & Co. is typical. The com- 
pany borrowed 48 millions in mid- 
June, from institutions and the in- 
vesting public, agreeing to pay 4 per 
cent interest for twenty years. The 
proceeds were used to redeem out- 
standing 544 per cent bonds. Savings 
appear to be 1% per cent each year 
on 48 millions, or $720,000 annually. 
But this is not so. The new bond 
issue yields the company only $952.50 
for each $1,000 borrowed, for there 
is a 3 per cent commission to the 
underwriting syndicate and the bonds 
were offered to the public at 98%. 
Besides, the old issue was redeem- 
able only at 105. 

Thus the company sacrificed 9%4 
points—its entire saving in interest 
over six and one-half years. Then, 
in addition, we find that the old bonds 
were to mature in January, 1943, 
anyway, a matter of 742 years. 

For the company, then, on the face 
of things, the net saving—spread over 
ten years—is roughly equal to 1% 
per cent on 48 million dollars for one 
year only, or the sum of $720,000, 
plus the fact that a large debt is re- 
funded from a ten-year maturity to 
one of 20 years, at a low rate of 
interest. 

Meanwhile there is an immediate 
profit of $1,440,000 for underwriters, 
including lawyers’ fees, salesmen’s 
commissions, printing expense, ad- 
vertising, and registration. Part of 
this is to cover the element of risk; 
for the new bonds might not prove 
attractive to investors, and the un- 
derwriters would be obliged to absorb 
a part of them. 

We are not here raising any ques- 
tion as to the desirability of the 
Armour (of Delaware) refunding, 
either for the company or for in- 
vestors. It is merely one instance of 
what we have called an epidemic of 
refunding issues. In some of these 
the advantages to the company are 
more obvious than in others. ‘ 

They suggest what the President 


has in mind when he opposes provi- 
sions of the pending Glass committee 
draft of amendments to the Banking 
Act of 1933. That Act now prohibits 
the underwriting of securities by 
banks, and Senator Glass would re- 
move the prohibition while extending 
safeguards. Under the Glass plan, 
aside from limits on the size of un- 
derwriting commitments by a bank, 
he would also forbid it to sell to the 
bank’s customers or to other banks. 
As an underwriter it could sell only 
to registered dealers or brokers. 

Under old conditions the trust of- 
ficer of a bank sometimes found him- 
self under pressure to buy, for trust 
accounts, securities which the bank 
itself had underwritten and if those 
securities were moving slowly into 
the hands of bona fide customers the 
pressure was perhaps all the greater. 

When the crash came, in 1929, the 
country’s largest banks all had “af- 
filiates’—-which were more than the 
name itself implies—in the business 
of promoting stock and bond issues; 
and since the bank owned the affil- 
iate it was plain that the manage- 
ment of the affiliate took instructions 
from the bank. 

The Banking Act of 1933 required 
divorcement. A financial institution 
had to become one thing or the other. 
So J. P. Morgan & Co. chose to be 
bankers and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. chose 
to be investment dealers. The large 
banks either closed out their affiliates 
or kept merely a skeleton organiza- 
tion to deal in municipals, a field 
which was left open to them. A 
great many vice-presidents joined the 
ranks of the unemployed. 


New Bond Leadership 


_ As a result of that Banking Act of 
1933 the underwriting business lapsed 
into a coma from which it is only 
now emerging. Like the caterpillar 
and the butterfly, however (though 
the reader should not take the 
analogy seriously), names have 
changed. Who are the leading in- 
vestment dealers today? These are 
found most often among _ successful 
bidders: 

The First of Boston Corporation, 
an outgrowth of the First National 
Bank of Boston with some old Har- 
ris-Forbes men added—for the Har- 
ris-Forbes organization had _ been 
especially strong in Boston. 

Edward B. Smith &.Co., whose or- 
ganization includes some of the high- 
er-ups in the former affiliate of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York City. 

Brown Harriman & Co., who are 
not to be confused with Brown 
Brothers Harriman & Co. private 
bankers, though they have offices in 
the same building. Some former Na- 
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its head off 


One of America’s largest chemical come 
panies came to Revere for a strong, corro- 
sion-resistant tank metal ...a metal which 
could withstand the corrosive action of 
sulphuric acid steam under pressure. 

We recommended Herculoy*, our silicon- 
bronze alloy with the strength of steel and 
corrosion-resistance similar to that of copper. 
And they used welded sheets of this metal 
for the tank shell. (Illustration shows weld- 
ing operation using Herculoy Rod.) 

It was believed that copper-lined rustable 
metal would be satisfactory for the head and 
bottom, but in a relatively short time there 
was trouble. The Herculoy sides stood up, 
but the acid worked behind the copper- 
lined head and ate into the rustable metal. 
Now they’ve substituted a Herculoy head 
and bottom, and their worries are over. 

Revere fabricates copper, brass and bronze 
in a wide variety of forms. Let our Tech- 
nical Advisory Service show you how these 
metals can solve designing and production 
problems for your business. 

*U.S. Pat. Nos. 1,868,679 and 2,002,460 
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Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Orrice: 230 Park Avenue, New York 
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FINANCIAL June, _— May, 1935 April, 1935 June, 1934 June, 1933 
ndex Index Index Index Index 

Bond Sales—N. Y. Stock Exchange... $265,100,000 88 $285,400,000 103 $267,500,000 81 $267,100,000 89 $411,900,000 137 
Stock Sales—N. Y. Stock Exchange 

(number of shares)............. 22,340,000 23 30,438,000 31 22,408,000 23 16,802,000 17 125,627,000 128 
New Corporate Security Issues..... $13,700,000 2 $45,200,000 7 $22,000,000 4 $9,400,000 2 $12,081,000 2 
edging bigs ng Errore 53% 11 53% 11 82% 18 94% 20 1.17% 25 
Bank Debits—New York City....... $15,667,000,000- 46  $14,551,000,000 43 $15,905,000,000 48  $15,388,000,000 49 $16,743,000,000 61 
Rate of Circulation of Bank Deposits 

ie Blew Wath Wille, os osa cesses 1.93 38 1.87 37 2.06 41 2.23 44 2.55 50 

Index of FINANCIAL ACTIVITY 27.2 29.4 29.8 22.6 58.0 
DISTRIBUTION 
Magazine Adv. (Agate Lines)..... 2,600,000 71 2,900,000 72 2,932,000 72 2,513,000 69 1,746,000 47 
Newspaper Ady. (Lines)........... 102,209,000 68 115,584,000 70 112,803,000 70 103,646,000 69 93,168,000 62 
bo Le Lo RS err ee Not available $336,000,000 62 $335,000,000 59 $307,000,000 61 $242,000,000 56 
Merchandise Carloadings (Weekly 

POE op cnccecinvnsssay oxen x 390,000 68 381,000 65 401,000 69 401,000 70 383,000 67 
Department Store Sales (Federal Re- 80 80 76 (77 73° «73 74 «+78 68 79 

ee) | ee ee ee 
Bank Debits Outside t.ew York City} $15,915,000,000 58  $15,655,000,000 58  $15,746,000,000 60 $14,754,000,000 60 $12,968,000,000 62 
Rate of Circulation of Bank Deposits 135 93 4:36: 75 1.39 76 1.45 79 1.46 79 

Outside New York City.......... 69.9 68.5 68.4 70.0 70.0 

Index of DISTRIBUTION 
PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Production (Capacity). . 40.31% 54 43.53% 56 45.28% 56 52.68% 71 45.96% 62 
Pig Iron Production (Average Daily 

ME scecicusisheecssnapenonsas 51,750 58 55,713 60 55,449 58 64,338 72 42,166 47 
Domestic Cotton Consumption (Run- 

ning Bales) ...... beeen eens 395,000 85 448,000 89 465,000 89 390,000 84 690,000 148 
Total U. S. Construction Contracts. . $148,000,000 32 $126,719,000 30 $124,000,000 30 $127,100,000 28 $103,255,000 28 
Electric Power Production (Kw. Hours 260,000,000 74 266,000,000 77 268,000,000 77 250,000,000 73 243,000,000 76 

es hcg, cae, | OEE Oe TT TET *370,000 °6 **385,486 85 475,000 103 308,051 80 250,000 65 
U. S. Automobile Production........ 227,000 66 197,000 58 174,000 58 215,000 62 183,000 53 
Commodity Carloadings (Average 

S|) a eR tes 80,700,000 105 80,290,000 102 77,100,000 103 77,700,000 101 78,660,000 103 
Crude Oil Production (Barrels)... .. 29,143,000 81 29,727,000 82 20,135,000 58 26,803,000 74 24,920,000 69 
Bituminous Coal Production (Tons).. | Not available 36,100,000 44 27,900,000 39 39,800,000 47 35,200,000 42 
Portland Cement Production 

(ee) Eee Not available 30,030,000 101 33,135,000 109 27,783,000 96 34,600,000 120 
Boot and Shoe Production (Pairs). . 

Index of PRODUCTION 63.6 *64.6 65.3 63.8 62.3 
INDEX OF GENERAL Month ......59.0  Month....."60.1 Months ago 60.6 Year ago....60.2 Years ago.. 63.5 

BUSINESS *Estimated **Revised 








tional City Bank men, we understand, 
joined Brown Harriman & Co. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co., most successful 
of the simon-pure old timers or blue- 
bloods of pre-depression days. 

A business highlight of recent 
weeks is the growing tide of opposi- 
tion to New Deal policies that takes 
two phases. One is directed against 
AAA because of proposed amend- 
ments to the original legislation. The 
other is directed against the Presi- 
dent’s sudden proposals to soak-the- 
rich. That is, he proposes higher 
taxes on the largest incomes, ‘1heri- 
tance taxes that would be adaitional 
to present estate taxes, and a gradu- 
ated levy upon corporation income. 

The first scheme—AAA amend- 
ments—has resulted in a wave of 
suits in the courts to upset the origi- 
nal law. Suspicious of its constitu- 
tionality, the brain-trusters have 
framed amendments which would 
prevent claims against the- Govern- 
ment for collecting processing taxes 
that later may be declared illegal. 


Thus the federal courts are work- 
ing overtime again, as they once did 
with NRA with this striking dif- 
ference: With NRA the suits were 
brought by the Government against 
business men, and a jail was yawning 
for those who lost. With AAA the 
suits are brought by business men 
against the Government, and there 
can be no punishment for those who 
lose, nor return of stolen goods. 


And Taxes Go Up 


The second scheme—higher taxes, 
but particularly a graduated tax on 
corporations—has resulted in active 
opposition from leaders of big busi- 
ness. The proposal is to lower the 
existing tax (from 13%4) to 10 per 
cent for corporations with small in- 
come and to raise it to 17% per cent 
for corporations with million-dollar 
income. 

It is a 75 per cent penalty for being 
large and successful. Above all it 
is an entering wedge. In the same 
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tax measure there is provision for 
taking 80 per cent of an individual’s 
income in the highest bracket. With 


-the principle once established that 


mere size is offensive in business, the 
sky would be the limit. The maxi- 
mum surtax on individual incomes 
was 20 per cent in the 1928 law, raised 
to 59 per cent in the 1934 law, and 
now suggested to be 80 per cent. 

The corporation tax was 1 per cent 
when first adopted. It got as high 
as 12 per cent during war time, and 
was still 12 per cent in prosperous 
1929. It is 1334 per cent now. This 
proposal calls for 17% per cent on 
the big corporations that have kept 
out of bankruptcy. What would be 
the next step? 

And the practical business man 
sees this money going to harness 
tides in Quoddy Bay, to grow trees 
in the great American desert, to 
transplant whole communities to 
Alaska, to reward farmers for re- 
duced harvests, and to maintain high 
wages on relief work. 
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The March of Business 


(Continued from page 53) 

In their efforts to regain business 
lost to buses and airplanes they are 
wrapping up their trains in cute 
packages—note the famous Blue Train 
of the Baltimore & Ohio. They are 
arranging schedules so that they can 
boast of 400 miles in 400 minutes— 
note the Milwaukee. They are mak- 
ing the air conditioning industry 
prosperous. The B. F. Sturtevant 
company, for example, reports that 
thirty-five railroads are using its air- 
conditioning equipment on _ their 
trains. 

Even the streamlining of trains and 
locomotives is largely a merchan- 
dising gesture. Engineers claim that 
streamlining is more of a _ fancy 
wrapping than an engineering utility, 
as applied on most trains and loco- 
motives today. (Reduced weight is 
much more important than the new 
streamlining.) 

The railroads are going in more 
strongly for the popular mystery 
trips for which the destination is not 
announced until after the train 
leaves, for special excursions to ac- 
commodate skiing and fishing en- 
thusiasts, hikers and others. In brief, 
the railroads now realize that their 
service must be merchandised, if it 
is to prosper in this merchandising 
age, and they are beginning to do a 
splendid job. 

All of which is highly significant. 
It spotlights the fact that no indus- 
try is so firmly entrenched that it 
can sit back and defy little David, in 
the form of a new industry, to do 
something about it. Davy is very 
apt to uncork some fancy shots from 
his sling that will set Goliath back 
on his heels. 


Halitosis--and After 


This is the day of frankness—brutal 
frankness—in advertising. It all 
dates back to Listerine’s Halitosis and 
George Washington Hill’s “spit” cam- 
paign, on Lucky Strikes, followed by 
Lifebuoy’s B.O. Now Odo-Ro-No 
has been advertising the Armhole 
Odor Test, in which no words are 
spared. And, to top it off, Black Flag 
has declared war on household in- 
sects with such pleasant headlines as: 
“Roaches eat what you eat—before 
you eat it.” 


Self Heater 


Those giant planes that flit between 
California and Hawaii now serve 
canned goods that are heated without 
the use of a stove. The tin of food 
is placed in a second container. 
compartment of this secondary con- 
tainer has unslaked lime and another 
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compartment is filled with water. 
When the water is allowed to mix 
with the lime, the heating starts. In 
half an hour the food is piping hot. 
Pan-American Airways pays 50 cents 
a tin for this self-heating food. 


Home Builder 


It is not generally known that 
probably the largest builder of 
private homes in this country is Gen- 
erai Electric. G.E. is not going into 
the home building industry, but it 
recognizes that modern homes offer 
almost an unlimited market for its 
innumerable’ electrical appliances. 
Consequently, G.E. is building 1,300 
model homes and recently concluded 
a $21,000 small-home architectural 
competition. The company is also 
keenly interested in new types of 
construction and the use of new kinds 
of materials. 


Need a Hat? 


The Danbury Hatters Union is tak- 
ing a hand in obtaining orders for 
Danbury hats. The union, on be- 
half of the manufacturers, is bidding 
for the contract of furnishing 3,000 
hats for CCC camps. Quite a differ- 
ent spirit from the days of the famous 
Danbury strike. 


Stopper 


Retailers are giving more attention 
than ever to improving the selling 
ability of their salespeople. W. A. 
Sheaffer, head of the Sheaffer Pen 
Company, summarizes the situation 
when he points out that if people 
were properly waited on in retail 
stores, business would be 30 per cent 
greater in volume. The National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, big de- 
partment store group, at its recent 
Chicago meeting, called in represen- 
tative consumers to tell the assem- 
bled merchants what is wrong with 
selling behind the counter. An in- 
vestigation among variety chain 
stores recently showed that where 
salesgirls were given 35 wide-open 
opportunities to suggest merchandise, 
only five took advantage of the op- 
portunity. So it goes. 

Salary is biggest part of retail ex- 
pense. If salespeople do not sell in 
sufficient quantity, retail profit mar- 
gins are apt to disappear. For ex- 
ample, in grocery stores a $15 clerk 
must sell $143 volume weekly. A 
$17 clerk must sell $160, a $20 clerk 
$178, a $25 clerk $230 worth of 
merchandise. Inadequately trained 
salespeople are undoubtedly acting as 
a stopper in the bottle neck of dis- 
tribution—the retail store. 
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What 12 Stocks 
Do Experts Favor? 


URING the past four weeks the stock 

recommendations of leading financial 
authorities have centered about 12 issues. 
The names of these favored stocks and the 
prices at which they are recommended are 
given in the current UNITED OPINION 
Bulletin. 


Experience has shown that stocks recom- 
mended by three or more financial experts 
almost invariably show better than average 
appreciation. 

introduce to you the UNITED OPIN- 

ION method of stock forecasting—so sue- 

cessful during the past 16 years—we shall be 

glad to send you without obligation this list 

of 12 outstanding stocks—a list available 
throngh no other source 


Send for Bulletin R. R. 4 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
: —) 


FIND OUT What 
BROOKMIRE 
Is Doing 


This national authority on security price trends 
and business cycles outlines some very pointed 
advice in their Quarterly Review and Forecast, 
now out. The serious investor who is interested 
in planning a successful investment program may 
have a sample copy of Brookmire Quarterly by 
— for Bulletin 59-W on his business letter- 
ead. 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation Founded 1904 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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with staff, is available for additional 
narrative copy for and about corpor- 
ations, their services or products, for 
magazine advertisements and for 
motion-picture and radio work. Ad- 
dress, Riverside, Conn. 














Shaw’s Outline of Governments 


Never was there a book on government so 
brisk and amusing, so crammed with perti- 
nent facts of timely interest and value. It 
is a surprising fusion of history, civics, 
economics and_ personalities, popularly 
written; a reference book of the unusual 
kind. Beautifully bound in rich red art- 
craft, stamped in gold. 


Regular Price $1.50 Bargain Price $1.00 
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(Continued from page 62) 
War, news got down into the Holler. 
There was no bothering with draft 
boards. Most of the able-bodied 
youths simply took along an extra 
clean shirt and a change of overalls 
and set out to find what the great 
hubbub was about. 

I’m not at all sure that they suc- 
ceeded. In any case, of eight youths 
eligible for bearing arms, five volun- 
teered. One was killed in action; one 
was wounded so badly that he died 
shortly after returning to the Holler. 
One’s enlistment was rejected because 
of flat feet; another suffered a last- 
minute change of heart, and in place 
of fighting in the war, started a goat 
ranch among the rough shelflands. 

Bud Arbaugh, the eighth, decided 
against the life of a soldier. Being a 
farmer, and a man of family, he set 
forth to help the mysterious cause 
agriculturally. He went forth into the 
outside world as a farm hand, wheat 
harvester, fruit picker, milkman, or 
whatever the pastoral fates allowed. 
So he wandered for a year and a 
half, then came back to the Holler, 
worldly wise and content with the 
land of his youth. He said: 

“It ain’t so bodaciously different. 
This Holler is part of the world. 
Livin’ in it a man eats and sleeps, 
breathes and sweats same as he does 
outside. What I come back for ain’t 
too easy to tell. I guess maybe it was 
because this place is old-fashioned, 
raw-boned honest, and outside I 
didn’t seem to meet up with no great 
number of old-fashioned, raw-boned 
honest men.” 


Mixing Work and Play 


Hemmed-in Holler knows an easy 
blending of work and play. The sea- 
son of tillage holds from beginning 
April to the close of June. During 
this busy time, the family heads’ 
work-day averages between nine and 
ten hours—ineluding morning and 
evening chores. On the whole, women 
appear to work rather harder than 
the men. Eleven’ family heads 
estimate their average year’s work at 
about 150 days. The farmwives can 
have few holidays. On the whole, 
there seems to be no convincing rela- 
tion between length and number of 
work days and total income, either 
in cash or goods. Therefore the life 
stays easy-going. 

But the scheme of living takes due 
account of appearance. For the men, 
blue denim overalls, heavy work 
shoes, “hickory” shirts, sheepskin 
coats for winter—all these are stand- 
ard work apparel. Yet even the 


work dress occasionally carries turns 
of distinction. 





Hemmed-In Holler 


The Holler is stronghold for mag- 
nificent hats, high-brimmed cowboy 
styled hats of heavy felt, banded with 
colorful ribbons. Sometimes the 
bands hold ornaments of golden stars. 
Frequently a hat represents the cash 
earnings of a season or of a farming 
year. 

And for dress-up days and dancing 
nights, boots come into the picture, 
beautiful, slim-toed boots, rarely 
longer than the calf of the leg, but 
polished and lavishly figured. A pair 
of fancy boots, dress luxury of a life- 
time, are very likely to represent a 
full year’s income. 

Young men dress rather more 
handsomely than young women, and 
by and large they are perhaps more 
charming in appearance, since more 
of their lives are spent in sunlight 
and open air. But the fairer sex is 
duly conscious of their charms. Pow- 
der, rouge and lipstick are common 
feminine guiles, used with taste and 
skill. Cosmetics, now become routine 
stock-in-trade of virtually any cross- 
roads store, are of the lower price 
range, packeted in five, ten or fifteen- 
cent containers. 

The make-up age centers between 
six and twenty. Most of the mar- 
riageable_ girls acquire husbands 
somewhere between their thirteenth 
and eighteenth birthdays. After 
twenty matrimonial chances are re- 
mote, except for an occasional aging 
widower, more in need of a nurse 
and housemaid than a wife. 

Dress is the foremost luxury in- 
vestment. Expenditures for recrea- 
tion are slight, rarely more than six 
or seven dollars a year for a family. 
Like the radio, motion pictures are 
beyond the boundaries of spending. 
Of thirty-one citizens interviewed, 
only six had ever seen a picture 
show, and only one of the six was 
under twenty-one. Professional plays, 
vaudeville and other theatrical en- 
tertainment, belong to the world out- 
side. In the Holler movie is still a 
word of mystery and talkie means 
little, if anything at all. 

Reading has a definite place in the 
life of the land. About four-fifths of 
the valley people are literate. Even 
though there is no local mail deliv- 
ery, and a trip to the nearest post 
office takes a day of rough travel, 
newspapers, magazines and _ books 
find their way into the Holler. Six- 
teen of the twenty-one households 
subscribe to some kind of periodical. 

Periodicals are well-read, and hav- 
ing passed through many hands, end 
their span of use by ornamenting in- 
teriors of households as substitute for 
wall paper. There are also books, 
ranging from paper-bound dime- 
thrillers to collections of great poetry. 
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I have noticed in the homes novels 
of Harold Bell Wright, of Zane Grey 
and Edna Ferber; Charles Lamb’s 
essays, volumes of Dickens, Jane 
Austin, Byron and Browning; various 
collections of poems, Bibles, pocket 
testaments, almanacs, mail order 
catalogues, school readers, child’s 
drawing books, and books of nursery 
rhymes. Most of the books are read. 

It is a countryside of music. Of the 
twenty-one families, all but two own 
some manner of musical instrument. 
There are one piano and two organs. 
Banjos, guitars and fiddles are most 
favored, twenty-one banjos, nine 
guitars and five fiddles. Want of 
literacy in no way displaces music. 


Hoedowns and Jig Songs 


They play for spontaneous fun, and 
their music-making is rich with the 
genius of enthusiasm. Melody is in 
the air, in their hearts and fingertips. 
Old waltzes and plantation songs, 
“hoedowns” and jig songs, sad ballads 
of maidens done wrong, of wandering 
boys, of mothers who pray for sons 
that die on far-off battlefields, comic 
ditties, frequently improvised for the 
amusement or embarrassment of im- 
mediate listeners, each one plays 
gayly or dolefully at the heels of an- 
other. Except for dances guitar and 
banjo usually accompany singing. 

Dancing takes root from music, 
dancing that requires light feet and 
hearts and an abundance of well- 
governed energy. Square-dancing 
abounds in elaborate figures and sets, 
some spontaneous, others of almost 
classical formality, always vastly 
more intricate than ordinary “round” 
dancing. “Figgers” of the square- 
dance are usually varied by waltzes. 
The foxtrot and related species of 
musical exercises hold no place in 
the far rural dance floor—which is 
likely to be a home, or the vacant 
house, or the abandoned school house. 
Persons young and old, handsome 
and homely, all take their parts. 

There are other means of fun- 
making, such as picnics, singing 
meets, and neighborly visits. Visiting 
is a perpetual pastime. Children make 
daily or nightly visits to other chil- 
dren, and grown-ups do likewise. 
For no specific reason one neighbor 
family drops over to visit another 
neighbor family, not merely for one 
meal or one day, but for a week, or 
a fortnight, or even a month. 

Local exploration is another com- 
mon amusement; bluff-climbing, 
journeys into caves, forest wander- 
ing, excursions into the scenic fast- 
nesses of Injun Gulch, where path- 
ways are but the dimmest outlines 
marked on bluff faces, where a mis- 
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step means a plunge into rocky 
oblivion and eternity. 

In common meaning of the word, 
fishing and game shooting have never 
been sports. They fulfill the real and 
workaday necessity of food. Wild 
game is comparatively plentiful and 
fishing is magnificent. 

Fishing, especially, is a matter of 
free-for-all and take-away. Neither 
dynamiting nor seining is in vogue, 
but gigging is a prevailing expedient. 
Moonlight nights are a chosen time. 
The menfolks assemble, form in long 
line, wade into the larger pools, and 
drive the fish to shallow water. There 
the gigs, slender poles set with barbed 
metal points and strapped to the 
wielder’s wrist, are hurled with 
nourishment-giving accuracy. 

In Hemmed-in Holler, good times 
cannot be measured in terms of dol- 
lars. Economy of the land allows no 
possibility of extensive luxury. The 
average luxury expenditures for a 
family remains under $7 a year. 
About half of this sum goes for toilet 
goods, cosmetics and reading matter. 

Though gifts of home-made or 
home-raised provenders are aston- 
ishingly generous, there is little giv- 
ing of purchased goods. Jewelry is 
scarce, entirely a feminine asset. Oc- 
casional rings, necklaces or bracelets, 
though usually attractive, are al- 
most invariably of slight cost. Spend- 
ings for candies or confections are 
minute. Watches are scarce, and to 
the best of my knowledge only six 
of the households have clocks. 

Drinking is temperate, drunken- 
ness rare. No beer is used, and wines 
are virtually unknown. Liquors, 
brewed of corn or sorghum molasses, 
are made and drunk at home. Home- 
grown tobacco cuts down the need of 
store-buying. Most of.the menfolks 
use the weed. Pipes, many of them 
homemade, are supplemented with 
roll-your-own cigarettes. A few of 
the older women smoke pipes, Snuff 
is an occasional woman’s luxury, but 
few of the girls use tobacco. 

All this may be a repetition of the 
truth that Hemmed-in Holler is a 
land of the poor; of a people un- 
ashamedly and consistently poor in 





bank balances, mechanics, and in the > 


much-touted standards of consump- 
tion. But their lives seem to demon- 
strate a timely pertinence, namely 
that standards of living and standards 
of consumption are not the same. 
Hemmed-in Holler is not a Utopia. 
If I have painted it as such, this 
article is a complete failure. But 
Hemmed-in Holler is enduring testi- 
mony that men and women may still 
take livelihood direct from land. 
tronghold of self-subsistence for 
more than a century, it remains a 
countryside of convincing indepen- 
dence, and of personal enterprise. 
















BOOK 
BARGAIN! 


ERE is your chance to pick 

up at a tremendous saving 
two of the most illuminating and 
revealing books of our day, 
‘America’s Capacity to Produce” 
and “America’s Capacity to Con- 
sume.” Find out for yourself the 
startling facts behind our con- 
tinued depression and learn the 
truth about how they can be over- 
come. 


3000 OUTSIDE ROOMS 3000 BATHs 3°° up 





SPECIAL APARTMENT FLOORS FOR PERMANENT GUESTS 





ONLY $4.50 





And now you can own these two 
books for only $4.50—a mere 
fraction of their original cost. As 
they are brought out by the 
famous Brookings Institution of 
Washington, D. C., they are 
recognized nationally as an un- 
biased expose of actual conditions. 


Ohne of 
NEW YORK’S nicest HOTELS 


A charming home in quiet 
Gramercy Park... conveni- 
ent location ... serving 
a clientele of refinement. 
Single Rooms from $2.00 Daily 


moTeEt PARKSIDE 


20th Street at Irving Place 
NEW YORK 
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FOR SALE or LEASE 
MANUFACTURING or STORAGE PLANT 


IN BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
SPLENDIDLY LOCATED—ATTRACTIVE TERMS 


Consisting of three buildings, with large corner lot and railroad 
siding, at the corner of William Street and Fillmore Avenue, Buffalo. 


BLDG. No. I1—5 Floors 





15,500 sq. feet per floor or total of.............. 77,750 sq. ft. 
BLDG. No. 2—I! Floor with total of......... 4,250 sq. ft. 
BLDG. No. 3—3 Floors 

1,150 sq. féet per floor or total of.............. 3,450 sq. ft. 

Gram Tetale «cs cei cece a ciscs 85,450 sq. ft. 


Corner lot approximately 92 x 118 ft.; Railroad siding approximately 
224 feet long, right into center of property. Entire size of plot 
approximately 180 feet front, by 190 feet depth at one side and 
277 feet depth at other side. 


INQUIRE TODAY—consul# or write 


Harvey B. Harrison, Inc. 
38 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





































THE ABODE OF QUETZALCOATL 


BY JO CHAMBERLIN 


Courtesy Grace Line 


Within one hour’s drive of Mexico City are some of the 


world’s most startling architectural monuments. 


Here are pyramids, 


one of which compares in size with the famous Cheops in Egypt. 


ABOUT once in ten years snow falls 
on Mexico City. Just a few flakes; 
no more. 

Even during the cold months of 
December and January the sun is 
quite warming, and in the summer 
the nights are cool, after the hottest 
days. It is the 7,000 foot altitude 
which does it. There is never blis- 
tering heat or bone-chilling cold. 

Small wonder, then, that centuries 
ago wandering Indian tribes should 





have settled in the lofty, sweeping 
Mexican Valley in which the capital 
is located, or that there should re- 
main today numerous evidences of 
their arts, particularly those of the 
Toltecs. 

The Toltecs may not have been 
the consummate craftsmen that their 
neighbors, the Mayas, were in the 
districts to the south. The Maya 
ruins at Chichen Itza, for example, 
represent higher artistic attainment, 
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But the Toltecs did do things on a 


monumental scale which arouses our 
admiration today. They flourished, 
their civilization reaching great 
heights, about one, thousand years 
ago. They were more or less suc- 
ceeded by the Aztecs whom Cortez 
conquered early in the sixteenth 
century. 

Mexico itself is not difficult to 
visit within a short space of time. If 
one is in a hurry, it is possible to 

































PLUMED SERPENT 


leave New York in one of the Pan- 
American planes at 5:30 in the eve- 
ning and be in Mexico City at 1:45 
the following day. Ship lines serve 
the east and west Mexican coasts 
for more leisurely travel, with rail 
connections from the main ports to 
larger cities. High speed railway 
trains run from the principal cities 
of the United States. There is also 
a new federal highway leading south 
from Texas to the capital which will 
scon be ready for automobile travel. 
In and around Mexico City are a 
number of highly interesting places; 
the floating gardens of Xochimilco; 
the Catholic shrine of Guadalupe; the 
town of Cholula with its 365 churches; 
Puebla, with its fine view of the vol- 
cano Ixtaccihuatl and the more 
famous Popocatepetl, whose spelling 
has troubled many an American 
schoolboy. Incidentally, Cholula got 
its 365 churches because at the time 
of the Conquest it was the religious 
center of the pagan Aztec empire. 
Cortez conquered the city and vowed 
to build a church for every day of 
the year. This the enslaved natives 
did, under the stinging lashes of their 
most Christian conquerors. ; 
But to our way of thinking, the 


On the facing page is the Pyramid of the Sun, which is still over 200 feet in height. 
Above: Toltec carvings. The plumed serpent is a symbol for the god Quetzalcoatl. 


most interesting place of all is San 
Juan Teotihuacan, just an hour’s 
drive from the City. Teotihuacan 
means, according to various long- 
whiskered authorities, the abode of 
the gods, the place where the gods 
worship, or the place of those who 
adore gods. You can take your 
choice. 

Here are two large pyramids, one 
of which compares with Cheops in 
Egypt, and a number of other monu- 
mental remains of a _ magnificent 
civilization which was dying when 
Christopher Columbus first set foot 
on the new world. Just how these 
pyramids were built is not definitely 
understood, nor is much known of 
the people who built them, except 
that they were probably Toltecs. 

The largest monument is known as 
the Pyramid of the Sun, some 215 
feet in height and- 735 feet along 
one side of the base. Cheops in 
Egypt is 451 feet high and 755 
feet along one side. Cheops is made 
of stone, while the Pyramid of the 
Sun is adobe in its center, with a 
facing of volcanic rock. Originally 
there were polychrome decorations 
and relief figures on its surface, 
and at the top was a magnificent 
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temple, containing a colossal statue 
of the sun god. In the breast of this 
statue was originally a gold star 
which caught the first ray of the 
morning sun. 

Both the Pyramid of the Sun, and 
its smaller neighbor, the Pyramid of 
the Moon, about half a mile to the 
north, were originally divided into 
five terraces, or stories, with a broad 
stairway permitting ascent to the top. 
One can but speculate on the count- 
less thousands of vanished Toltecs 
who climbed these steps to worship 
the sun. 

In and around the two pyramids is 
an area rich with ruins. Here are the 
remains of countless tombs, for it 
was thought that burial near the 
abodes of the gods would assure one’s 
welcome into the paradise of the sun. 
The archeologist M. Désiré Charnay 
has uncovered a number of build- 
ings which apparently served as pal- 
aces for the great, since their rooms 
were large, their walls covered with 
decorations showing the huts, crafts 
and domestic arts. 

From these structures have been 
taken human bones, obsidian knives, 
sculptured pieces of diorite, jade, 
nephrite, and clay. There have also 
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thrill you most is far Ey : 
from tourist throngs and a a 
auto roads: Uruapan, Lake . 
Pétzcuaro, Jalapa, Alvarado, Y ‘ 
Oaxaca, Mitla, Monte Albén» \ 

Guanajuato. 

On your next Mexico trip get as 
off beaten paths in comfort... 

BY RAIL! 





See your Travel Agent for reserva- 
tions. IV rite for free Informative Booklet, 
NATIONAL RAILWAYS of 
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201 North Wells, Chicago 
















































Bucknell 
University 


A Co-educational University 
with a background of ninety 
years’ service to American youth. 
Offers, under its new program, a 
broad general education in the 
first two years, freeing the last 
two years for concentration, pre- 
professional and _ professional 
specialization. 
There are over one thousand 
students enrolled. The faculty 
is carefully selected and there 
are adequate religious opportu- 
nities. All athletics are organ- 
ized. 
Full information will be gladly 
sent you on request. Please 
address 

The Registrar, Box R 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Lewisburg -:- Pennsylvania 




















































GC Ftealth Cocktail 


(A cool, refreshing drink for your 
health and enjoyment this summer.) 


Take a dash to the nearby 
Poconos Add _ sunshine 
a jigger of cool dry air and 
mix-in a day full of golf, 


riding, etc. Stir enough 
congenial friends and de- 
lightful entertainment 
to taste. Lastly a 
touch of refreshing 
sleep. Drink for at 
least two weeks. 
For other Health 
cocktail sugges- 
tions, 
get, accom- 
Fy \ moda- 
FY tions, 
rates, 
etc., 
write the 


Pocono Mountains 
Vacation Bureau, Mt. Pocono, Pa. 




















been uncovered a large number of 
masks and terra cotta heads. Pre- 
sumably these were effigies of dead 
priests, since no two of them are 
alike. Surprisingly enough, some are 
mongoloid, others negroid, and still 
others remind one of Egyptian heads. 
Perhaps the Toltecs were one of the 
many groups which are supposed to 
have migrated from Asia into Alaska, 
whence they spread southward down 
the west coast. It’s not at all impos- 
sible. 

These smaller ruins are on either 
side of a way known as the Pathway 
of the Dead which leads from the 
Pyramid of the Sun to the Pyramid 
of the Moon. This latter building is 
about 140 feet in height with a base 
426 feet on a side. If one will stand 
atop this pyramid he will notice that 
the two pyramids are in direct line 
with two mountain peaks in the dis- 
tance, and that the streets of the 
city below are laid out with mathe- 
matical precision in a fine city plan 

. centuries before the so-called 
moderns ever thought about one. The 
main ruins cover perhaps 500 acres 
but there are evidences that the 
ancient city occupied an area about 
two by six miles. 

The third monumental ruin is 
known as the Citadel, or the Temple 
of Quetzalcoatl. It is a vast quad- 
rilateral structure covering an area 
of 160,000 square meters, and its four 
main axes correspond exactly with 
the four points of the compass. No 
one is quite sure what its purpose was, 
though some have hazarded the guess 
that it was used for the playing of a 
national tribal game not unlike tennis. 

It is difficult to judge in such mat- 
ters because in the various ruins are 
evidences of two civilizations, one 
built on top of the other. The first 
was of a higher cultural level than 
the second. 


A God of Peace 


The visitor will be impressed by 
the ever-recurring motif in decora- 
tion of the plumed serpent, the 
symbol of the Toltec god Quetzal- 
coatl. Quetzal means long, green tail 
feathers and coatl means serpent. In 
the Christian religion the serpent 
symbolizes evil, but not in the Toltec. 
He represented a god who was fair- 
skinned, with a light beard, who 
taught the brotherhood of-man. He 
was not a war god. No human sacri- 
fices were ever made to him. 

According to Toltec legend he was 
born in Tollan of a virgin mother, 
and appeared in the town of 
Teotihuacan about the twelfth cen- 
tury. He favored peace and taught 
ethics so similar to the Christian ones 
that early Spaniards were convinced 
that he was St. Thomas the Apostle 
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who had somehow wandered into the 
new world. Other jealous gods, how- 
ever, drove him out of Teotihuacan, 
so he went for a while to live in the 
neighboring town of Cholula where a 
pyramid was erected in his honor. (It 
is still standing, with a Christian 
temple atop it). 


The Holy Flame 


He then decided to return to the 
land of his birth. One story says he 
departed at sea on a raft of serpents, 
another that he was consumed on a 
high place by a holy flame and thus 
ascended into heaven. He promised 
in both stories that he would return. 
When Cortez and his white men 
came, the Aztecs, who had adopted 
the Toltec legends, thought their god 
had come back to them. There is good 
reason to believe that this fact saved 
the lives of Cortez and his men on 
several occasions. 

There is a similar history connected 
with the god Kukulcan of the Mayas, 
as has been pointed out by James 
Sawders in the Grace Log. It may 
be that Quetzalcoatl was pretty much 
the same god, borrowed from the 
more intelligent Mayas to the south 
of them. Others are inclined to be- 
lieve that he was a real person among 
the Toltecs who had taken the name 
of the god for his own, and among 
them was considered divine. 

It is a difficult task to separate fact 
from fiction a few decades after the 
death of a great man, even today. It 
is not beyond the realm of possibility 
that this thing might have happened 
in Mexico, centuries ago. The truth 
became legend and the legend be- 
came truth until it was impossible 
to separate one from the other. And 
human nature being what it is, no- 
body wanted to. 

The Mexican government in re- 
cent years has done a great deal of 
excavating at San Juan Teotihuacan, 
in the hope that more light will be 
shed upon its magnificent past. No 
one really knows what caused the 
downfall of this Toltec civilization. 
Some say it was a disease, others 
war, while still others say an earth- 
quake destroyed it. One authority, 
noting that certain buildings were in 
an unusual state of preservation, sug- 
gests that the Toltecs themselves 
might have covered over their city 
before fleeing from oncoming hordes. 

When Cortez and his followers 
came upon the site, majestic Teoti- 
huacan was already falling to rack 
and ruin. The walls were down, 
the roofs of buildings covered over 
with grass. It was a puzzle to the 
Spaniards to account for it, or to ex- 
plain what had happened to its peo- 
ple. And it has remained an incom- 
plete story from that day to this. 
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It’s hard 


to say... 


which is more delightful—the Furness 
voyage or Bermuda itself! That’s why 


so many come back to Bermuda year 





after year. They want cruising .. . 
and they get the most brilliant of all 
cruising on the ‘‘pleasure-planned” 
Queen of Bermuda and Monarch of 
Bermuda. They want sunshine... and 
that’s what Bermuda is famous for. 
They want to spend days-on-end in 
Bermuda, enjoying a vacation as it 
should be enjoyed . .. going in for 
sports, rest, play, romantic night life 
—as they choose. They hate to leave 
—of course—but there’s another smart 
Furness cruise to top off their vacation! 
CRUISES TO BERMUDA on the Mon- 
arch of Bermuda and Queen of Ber- 
muda... 4 days $50 up; 10 days $92 up; 
16 days $134 up or similar trips of 
varying duration including private 
bath aboard ship and accommodations 
at a leading Bermuda hotel (except 


on 4-day cruise). Regular sailings 
twice weekly. Round trip $50 up. 


Apply local agent or Furness Bermuda Line, 


34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins); 
International Bldg., 634 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


FURNESS 


LEADS THE WAY TO BERMUDA 








Human Machines 


(Continued from page 57) 

everything to gain and nothing to 
lose. In the matter of retaining em- 
ployment during the period of the 
depression, figures show that reha- 
bilitated persons have a better aver- 


age than those who have never had | 


serious handicaps. 


In some instances the services of | 
the rehabilitation board are confined | 
to advice, suggestion and encourage- | 
ment, and the disabled person works | 


out his own rehabilitation without 
financial assistance. 

No one ever anticipated that a re- 
habilitated person would pass on to 
others the advantages of training, and 
thus increase many fold the oppor- 
tunities offered, but the District of 
Columbia furnishes such an example. 


An Inspiring Story 


A young Negro woman developed 
iritis in both eyes at the age of eight- 
een and became totally and incurably 
blind when she was_ twenty-four. 
Before loss of vision she had com- 
pleted her high school education and 
had worked in a candy factory dur- 
ing the period of failing vision, earn- 
ing from $5 to $10 per week. She was 
thirty-two years of age when she 
came to the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service and had been practically un- 
employed for more than five years. 

She was sent to an institution in 
New York where she was trained for 
a year in loom weaving and other 
handicrafts. In* February, 1931, this 
woman returned to Washington and 
set up a workshop in her mother’s 
home and began to train other blind 
Negro women. Prior to that time 
there was no other institution in 
Washington providing any employ- 
ment opportunities whatever for the 
colored blind. Largely through her 
own promotional activities, this work- 
shop was taken over in the Fall of 
1932 by a private organization for 
the blind and transferred to a busi- 
ness location in the city where this 
woman is now employed as manager 
and head instructor. Under her are 
being trained and employed eighteen 
other blind women. These women all 
share in the profits from articles made 
by them. Her own income averages 
more than $50 per month. 

Such examples make one feel that 
the only hopeless case -is the delib- 
erate shirker. Those close to the re- 
habilitation work will tell you that 
even if it were continually “in the 
red” it would stiil pay dividends in 
human happiness. It is heart-warm- 
ing work to take those in whom all 
hope is gone, who feel that life for 
them is spent, and restore them as 
happy, useful members of society. 
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Perhaps you never really think of go- 
ing to Japan—you only dream of it. 
Yet why? Because the trip costs a 
fortune? Quite the opposite! Ac- 
tually it’s a trip within the means of 
almost everybody who can afford six 
or eight weeks vacation. 


Take into consideration these en- 
couraging facts. 1. Steamship fares 
are the lowest in the world, con- 
sidering service and distance. 2. 
The yen exchange is in your favor, not 
against you—actually gives you more 
cash in Japan. 3. The Japan Tourist 
Bureau has further paved the way 
with a series of all-inclusive itineraries 
at lowest cost. 


You can afford Japan! Inquire at once 
of your travel agent for detailed 
literature, information and _ rates. 
Or write to our nearest office. 


JAPAN 
TOURIST BUREAU 


Address 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., or Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg., 1151 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Cal., or c/o Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha Line, 25 Broadway, N. | Mad 
Please address Dept. R in each case to 


Facilitate prompt reply. 

































































HAVE YOU THE 
“WASHINGTON 
JITTERS ?” 


* 


Are you afraid to move be- 
cause of the constant shifting 
at Washington? Are you wast- 
ing valuable time holding your 
stock when it could perhaps be 
moving and chalking up profits? 
Now is the time to investigate! 


KNOW THE FACTS 


Review of Reviews offers a 
special investment service that 
will give you a complete pedi- 
gree of any stock you hold or 
want to buy. The facts mean 
money in your pocket. Can our 
special Investment Counselor 
help you as he has helped 
others? The fee is nominal 
(see particulars below). We list 
some typical inquiries: 


“Please give me an analysis of 
Producers Royalty Corporation. In 
your opinion is it advisable to 
continue holding common stock in 
this corporation, or do you advise 
selling now?” 


“IT own 100 shares of Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Preferred bought 
July 1934. . . . I would like your 
present opinion regarding _ this 
stock, namely should I continue to 


hold?” 


“IT have $9,000 which I wish to 
invest in common stocks of some 
strong, conservative companies. .. . 
I’m looking for a list that I can 
keep from three to five years if it 
is possible to pick such a list in 
these uncertain times.” 


% Please remember that this maga- 
zine is not in the business of selling 
investment information, but is sin- 
cerely interested in serving its read- 
ers in the fullest measure. 


MAIL TODAY! 


INVESTMENT SERVICE 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


233 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $........ ($2 for the first 
security, $1 for each thereafter) to cover 
investment analyses on securities which I 
am listing on separate sheet, together with 
questions which I wish specifically an- 
swered. 
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(Continued from page 59) 
air, and when French armies occupied 
Essen in 1923, Germany was paralyzed. 

The world produces close to 40 
million long tons of pig iron annually. 
The United States turns out a fifth, 
France an eighth, and Soviet Russia 
an eighth. Sweden furnishes 90 per 
cent of the high-grade European ore 
supply, and kept Germany going 
throughout the World War, despite 
the efforts of the Allied blockade. 
Japan is largely lacking in iron and 
coal, and has been buying up ship- 
loads of scrap iron in America to feed 
her steely war industries, finding her 
iron “mines” in automobile grave- 
yards and such places. 

A billion long tons of coal are 
brought from the bowels of the earth 
each year, a third of it from the 
United States, a fifth from England, 
and a tenth from Germany. Poland 
is a great coal producer, and the 
dispute between Poles and Germans 
over the Upper Silesian mines has 
made that district one of the danger 
spots of Europe. In England the coal 
mines have long been a moot ques- 
tion—direct cause of the general 
strike of 1926—and a hot political 
plank. Many of England’s liberal 
economists have long favored nation- 
alization of British coal mines, which 
are mostly in South Wales. The great 
strike of ’26 set back British colliers 
to the advantage of Poland, a loss 
which has persisted to date. Our own 
American mines have had some 
stormy strike scenes, particularly in 
Colorado, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia. Strikes, after all, are a 
form of civil war. 

Copper and nickel are useful in 
waging wars, and in countless con- 
structive industrial processes, as well 
as for minor coinage. Copper roughly 
totals 900,000 long tons annually, with 
the United States, Canada, Chile, 
Belgian Congo, and Japan ranking in 
the order given. America produces 
about a quarter of the world supply. 
Nickel totals perhaps 35,000 long tons 
yearly, almost entirely from Canada, 
although the United States has a 
small amount. French New Cale- 
donia, far away in the Pacific, yields 
around a tenth of the nickel total. 
Canadian and American copper and 
nickel shipments to the Allies during 
the World War kept the Anglo- 
French in the firing line, and did a 
great deal to involve America. 

One -of the main causes of the 
World War was the colonial game, 
with its competitive race for raw 
materials and new markets. Ger- 
many, between 1870 and 1914, built 
up an overseas empire of approx- 
imately one million square miles, 
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Blood, Iron, and Economics 


largely in Africa. This was a chal- 
lenge to England and France, and as 
a result of her 1918 defeat Germany 
was deprived of all colonies. 

England is still the colonial leader, 
with 12 million square miles, in 
Africa, Asia, Oceania, and North and 
South America. This is a quarter of 
the globe. 

France ranks second, with 41% mil- 
lion square miles, in the same general 
areas as those of England. Holland 
and Portugal have roughly a million 
square miles apiece, Portugal largely 
in Africa, the Dutch mostly in the 
East Indies. Italy, pushing since 1870, 
has a colonial area a little less than 
those of Holland and Portugal. 
Northern Africa is the Italian colonial 
base, and the independent native 
state of Abyssinia is now an object 
of Italian colonial ambition. Belgium 
owns the African Congo, with an 
area of 900,000 square miles. 


Colonial Games 


Japan has colonized, in one way or 
another, Korea, Manchuria, and lesser 
island regions, and is penetrating 
into North China with a vengeance. 
She would probably like to take over 
eastern Siberia from Russia, and is 
alleged to have colonial designs else- 
where in Asia. Meanwhile she floods 
world markets with her cheap manu- 
factured goods. Her colonial sway 
extends, very roughly, over 500,000 
square miles, including the dummy 
state of Manchukuo. The United 
States will grant the Philippines 
complete independence in 1945, but 
retains little Puerto Rico, Alaska, 
the Panama canal zone, the Virgin 
and somé lesser islands. Including the 
Philippines, Uncle Sam’s possessions 
have totalled 700,000 miles. 

Still the dangers remain, and “dol- 
lar diplomacy” is by no means con- 
fined to the American state depart- 
ment. In fact, in the long run, our 
own record is infinitely cleaner than 
that of European bankers, oil men, 
industrialists, and Cape-to-Cairo or 
Berlin-to-Bagdad railway entrepre- 
neurs. However, if the “coming” air 
war means disastrous obliteration of 
manufacturing centers and natural 
resources, international conflict on 
the grand scale indicates mutual 
suicide for the contestants. This is a 
natural deterrent, and probably the 
pacifists’ best bet in the long run. It 
may prove far cheaper for Germany 
to buy French and Austrian iron than 
to conquer it; for Italy to practice 
widespread birth-control than to fight 
for French Tunis as a_ population 
outlet; for Japan to barter than. to 
batter in the matter of China. 
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(Continued from page 29) 

out as a shouting nazi, is now a full- 
fledged member of the regular army 
clique in the flying branch. Wehr- 
macht soldiers do wear swastika 
badges on their uniforms, but that is 
of no importance. Of more moment 
is the fact that regular army officers 
are not, and never have been, anti- 
semitic or anti-trade union. True, 
they dislike Jews and unionists in 
the country-club sense, but the radi- 
cal liquidation measures of the nazis 
are quite alien to them. Prussia was 
the first country in the world to grant 
religious toleration, Frederick the 
Great was the leading liberal of his 
time, and the Wehrmacht Junkers 
have inherited that old Prussian tra- 
dition which stems direct from the 
tolerant Renaissance. When it comes 
to trade unions, the regular army is 
the only occupational guild in Ger- 
many which the nazis have failed to 
shackle or abolish by means of their 
totalitarian state. 

The Wehrmacht sentiment, unques- 
tionably, is monarchist. It is, how- 
ever, undecided as to which mon- 
arch. Louis Ferdinand Hohenzollern, 
second son of the Crown Prince and 
former Ford employee in Detroit, is 
a likely candidate. So is Prince Philip 
of Hesse, who took the Balkan air- 
trip with Goering in June. He is 
married to a daughter of the Italian 
king. But should anything happen to 
Reichsleader Hitler, it is probable 
that the Wehrmacht generals would 
decide in favor of a Kaiser, and de- 
cide rather quickly. Furthermore, 
the two oppressed classes under the 
nazi regime—Jews and trade union- 
ists—would doubtless find the pres- 
sure against them relaxed. 


Junkers -_ Abroad 


German foreign policy is far safer 
in the hands of the Wehrmacht than 
it was in control of the nazis. Nazi 
brownshirts, with amateur zeal, 
seemed to feel that they could lick 
the world with a revolutionary en- 
thusiasm; but the cold-blooded 
Junker generals know better, and 
they refuse to take chances. Caution 
is their watchword, and they are in a 
sense the only pacifists left in Ger- 
many. Blomberg can hardly be 
classed with William Penn or Gene 
Debs, of course, but he is no war- 
hawk and knows what a lost Arma- 
geddon—or a victorious one for that 
matter—can do to a country. 

Meanwhile, the army generals look 
abroad with clear eyes, and build up 
international understandings. They 
are on the best possible terms with 
the Hungarian government of Pre- 
mier Goemboes. They have an un- 


He Tells Hitler 


derstanding with the army officers 
who are functioning, after Pilsudski, 
as dictators of backward Poland. 
They are becoming increasingly 
friendly with the military governing 
clique of Jugoslavia, which hates: 
Italy and is tiring of France. 

The Wehrmacht Junkers—nearly 
fifty per cent of the German army 
officers have titles—have good rela- 
tions with the kindred Samurai class 
of Japan, which officers the Nippo- 
nese fighting forces. They have 
friends among the British Tories 
who recognize the bond of caste; and 
the opposition nazis of German Aus- 
tria and the German Sudeten region 
in Czechoslovakia are in relationship 
with Blomberg’s general staff. 

On the other hand, the Wehrmacht 
is distrusted by most of France, all 
of Russia, Lithuania (which has the 
Memel problem on her conscience), 
and by the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment. Finland and the Irish Free 
State have always been pro-German, 
although disliking the nazis and their 
drastic methods and _ ideology, -for 
both small countries remember Ger- 
man military friendship in the wild 
days of the World War. On the debit 
side of the ledger, Wehrmacht and 
Red Army (peace strength, 1 mil- 
lion) glare balefully at one another. 

German economics have taken a 
strange turn. They are neither cap- 
italist as in France, nor communist 
as in Russia, nor fascist as in Italy. 
Instead, the Reich has a typical war- 
time economy in time of peace. Un- 
der the totalitarian state, everything 
is coordinated to serve military effi- 
ciency, and German industry works 
hand in hand with the Wehrmacht, 
the war machine. Thereby, the great 
war industries are doing splendidly, 
for the state is their principal cus- 
tomer. They are subsidized by the 
state, sell to the state, and invest 
much of their surplus in state bonds. 
German business is not run primarily 
for profits, nor for social betterment. 
Dividends and welfare legislation are 
only incidental to the chief goal—a 
super-army. 

Daily Blomberg goes back and 
forth from his Berlin war office, tall, 
straight, gray-haired, calm. He ad- 
mires the great captains of the past: 
Alexander, Caesar, Hannibal, Sabu- 
tai, Gustavus Adolphus, Frederick 
the Great, Napoleon, Lee. He is not 
one of these, and has no ambition to 
rank with them. But in the recon- 
struction of a world power after 
defeat, humiliation, inflation, revolu- 
tion, despair, he is playing a decisive 
part. In the councils of Germany, 
and in international councils of war 


‘and peace, the name of Blomberg in 


1935 is one to be reckoned with. 
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It’s the Consumer Who Pays 


(Continued from page 21) : 
materials for the operation of his 
farm, machinery, clothes. 

The President himself said in a 
radio address on July 30, 1932: “Our 
party says clearly ‘Not only must 
Government income meet prospective 
expenditures, but this income must 
be obtained on the principle of abil- 
ity to pay! ... This is a declaration 
against taxes on food and clothing’.” 

In the face of that statement, the 
processing taxes on food and clothing 
and tobacco will amount to over a 
billion dollars which the public will 
pay this year. 


Uncle Sam’s Cover Charge 


The 25 million families not living 
on farms and having to buy their food 
have discovered that between in- 
creased prices paid to the farmer and 
the taxes which must be paid by the 
processors of agricultural products, 
the cost of food is going steadily up 
and up and without any correspond- 
ing increase in national income. 
Whether he knows it or not, every 
time the average citizen sits down to 
his table there is a cover charge of 
about 35 per cent, payable to the 
Government. This represents the in- 
creased cost of the:average meal, due 
to taxes. 

Railroads, public utilities, manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers, in- 
surance companies, mines, textiles, 
lumber, communications—all are tax 
collectors for the Government. 

The Brookings Institution has re- 
peatedly stated that those engaged in 
gainful occupation receive about 85 
per cent of the national income in 
wages. What about the remaining 
15 per cent of the wealth? It has 
been shown that it goes as compen- 
sation to the profit and loss system 
(which has made this country) and 
more than half of it is owned by in- 
dividuals of moderate income. That 
means that they get a return on their 
investments and the Government 
must realize that the thrift and sav- 
ings of our people are representa- 
tive of very small stockholders and 
must not be destroyed. 

Let me make this statement: Peo- 
ple with incomes in excess of $109,- 
000 in 1932 and 1933 account for 1 
per cent of the entire national in- 
come. I suppose this small group 
represents “rugged individualism”. 
That is what made this country. Be- 
cause the few succeed they give jobs 
to the many. 

I do not agree with Mr. Tugwell 
when he says that the people in this 
country are in economic bondage. 
On the contrary, I would say that 


the gainfully employed people are in 
political bondage. The burden of taxa- 
tion is breaking the backs of our peo- 
ple and still the Government sits 
around smilingly engaged in how to 
increase taxation, instead of pound- 
ing the desk and saying: “We’ve got 
to cut the cost of Government. We 
are taxing our people beyond their 
ability to pay.” 

When we business men have the 
courage to defend our institutions; 
when we have the courage to organ- 
ize ourselves so that our voice will 
be heard in the halls of Congress for 
proper legislation and for no special 
privileges, then we will be in a posi- 
tion to support our Government in 
respect to constructive proposals. This 
is your job as well as mine. I am 
sticking my chin over the fortifica- 
tions in behalf of our stockholders. 
When are you going to do the same 
and become articulate? 

Business today is definitely in 
politics, whether we like it or not; 
and it is just too bad that we have 
not assumed our Government obliga- 
tions long before this late date. If 
we don’t organize a bloc representa- 
tive of business views it is the last 
call to the dining car, in my opinion. 


Platform Promises 


I propose from now on to remind 
our President and Congress of a 
document in 1932 captioned “The 
Democratic Platform,” a beautifully 
written and sound doctrine, good 
enough for any party, and the label- 
ling of that package was constructive. 

There are gentlemen in Washing- 
ton today who are questioning the 
labelling of bottles in the pharma- 
ceutical lines, also of food packages. 
If they will view their own labelling 
in respect to the 1932 platform and 
their complete failure to live up to 
those promises, they must agree with 
me that they are a fit subject for in- 
vestigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

I am thoroughly alive to the fact 
that there have been improper uses 
of our profit-and-loss system. The 
President has also stated that there 
are chiselers in all lines of business, 
even within the framework of gov- 
ernment. Ninety per cent of our peo- 
ple, however, are honorable people. 

Is there any reason to tear down 
the American Medical Society, with 
all the advance it has made over a 
period of years, because a few prac- 
tice illegally? Is there any reason 
for tearing down the Bar Association 
because we have some shyster law- 
yers? Is there any reason for tearing 
down the United States Government 
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because there are some of those with- 
in Government activity who are 
chiselers? 

If a day arrives when Government 
will stop looking through the eyes of 
suspicion upon business, and busi- 
ness will stop looking through the 
eyes of uncertainty in respect to the 
activities of our Government, we will 
reduce the ranks of the unemployed, 
but not before. 

If our Representatives in thinking 
of human rights have a _ restless 
pillow, industry has been lying awake 
nights for the last four or five years 
trying to codperate in every way with 
Government to solve the problem of 
unemployment. But in my opinion 
political expediency has prevented 
this codperation. 


A Blow to Recovery 


The President attacked what he 
called “unnecessary holding com- 
panies in all lines of business,” sug- 
gesting, by implication at least, that 
they be wiped out of existence by 
taxation. It is, indeed, fortunate 
that there are some in Congress who 
are balking at punitive legislation. 

Unless the President’s message is 
just an empty rabble-rousing gesture 
he has delivered a crushing blow to 
recovery. Washington commentators 
have been quick to realize that any 
immediate signs of a general business 
improvement after the death of the 
NRA at the hands of the Supreme 
Court would seriously affect the 
President’s political fortunes. Yet it 
is difficult to believe that he would 
deliberately postpone any return to 
the nation’s economic feet. 

As Senator Thomas of Utah said: 
“Making estate and inheritance taxes 
higher in America will result in 
throwing property into wasteful liti- 
gation. Every poor man thinks it is 
the easiest thing to tax a dead man’s 
property. It would be if the property 
were in cash. But for the most part, 
dead men don’t leave property in 
cash, and the wasteful process of liti- 
gation does not make for sound tax- 
ing methods. 

“Soaking the rich is in no sense 
statesmanlike. The rich, of course, 
should bear their full share, but to 
destroy estates is to destroy the goose 
that lays the golden egg.” 

It is my considered opinion that 
every corporation official who has a 
proper sense of responsibility to his 
stockholders and his employees 
should urge them, with all the ear- 
nestness at his command, to join in 
the fight to save America institutions 
and the profit-and-loss system which 
has made our country. 


























OUR AMERICA GOES CARTOONING 


Diverse pen-snipings from all around the maddened Yankee map, 


artfully directed at a wide and funny variety of current topics. 



































By Smith, in the San Francisco Examiner 


The Democratic Donk hardly bothered Is President Roosevelt handing a 1936 
HITCH? ‘ ask for a lift. Later he stole 1936 electoral victory to the grabby Republican 
practically the entire hobby-horse. on a silver platter? Critics say yes. 
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By Elderman, in the Washington Post 
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By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Pos 


“art pe tes 


t-Dispatch 





Italy is probably a poor fish for embarking The Administration’s tax program is 
FISH 0m her African adventure, but a bigger fish FARXKES§ evidently tanglefoot fly-paper to the 
than Ethiopia. World opinion may halt her. President, in the eyes of this artist. 
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By Bishop, in the St. Louis Star-Times 


Here is a five-man play—food industry to 
N.R.A. to processing tax to A.A.A. to farm- 


er; or a complicated study in cause and effect. 

















By Talburt, in the New York Worid-Telegram 
The Republican elephant has turned into 
a Swiss bell-ringer who tinkles liberty bells 
morning and night. Liberty for whom? 


By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register 


Follow-the-leader is a grand old game, 
and so is leap-frog, but following this 
particular presidential leader is tough. 
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By Brown, in the New York Herald Tribune © 
See the pretty New Deal caterpillars hav- 
ing a good time at the expense of United 
States recovery from endless depression. 
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From the Glasgow Record (Scotland) From the Warsaw Mucha (Poland) 


Big husky Japanese cuckoo pushes the weaker The unhappy Ethiopian sits un- 
PUSH! Chinese birdie out of her own North Chinese nest. AFRICA der his palm tree with the 
China lost her Manchurian nest three years ago. Italian wolf and British lion. 








ST _ [CONQUERS DRAGON OF PROHIBITION BAS TWOGUN FRANKLIN HE [f PUTS HIS-HEAD IN THE MOUTH Mf ARRIVES IN THE NICK OF 
ANNIHILATES HEAVYWEIGHT ERBIEWHERE ALL OTHERS HAVE FAILED. ALL STREET- [ff OF THE CONGRESS TIGER: [§ TIME TO SAVE THE OLD FARM 


ice 
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SAVED FROM SAVAGES ON SNATCHES UNCLE SAM-FROM BEATS THE SUPREME COURT IISPHCES THE PROFITS OF 
HE GOLD STANDARD COAST. BTHE INDUSTRIAL MAELSTROM.BATTHE LEVEL CROSSING. MPRIVATE ARMAMENT FIRMS: 





From the Daily Express (London) 


Cartoonist Strube, England’s best penman at the present time, is vastly amused by the 
NEW DEAL Roosevelt Administration. Here he portrays its history in a sprightly series of short shots 
which are well worth the study of our readers. British humor is at its best as shown here. 
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A beautiful French lady once made friends with a burly Russian centaur and went 
for a joy ride. Eventually the restive Russian steed jumped over a precipice, taking 
the French Venus with him. A clever German jibe at the Franco-Russian alliance. 
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From Kladderadatsch (Berlia) 
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From the Milan Guerin Meschino (Italy) 


p. France winds up one parliamentary 
TOYS “\premier after another, but they all 


seem to run down rather quickly, alas. 
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From the Daily Herald (London) 


British Labor maintains that the very capi- 
DUMPING talists who defend “gallant” Japan will be 


victims of her crafty underselling tactics. 
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every man has seen where knowledge of 
law would have helped his success. The 
structure of business is held together by legal 
relations—and the man who knows law has a 
distinct advantage—for himself and his firm. 


Again, countless occasions arise outside of 
the office—rental leases, life insurance, inheri- 
tance questions, taxes and trust agreements are 
but a few—on each of which you may lose un- 
less you know something of law. 

Again, the study of law, legal training, gives 
you what business prizes highly and rewards 
liberally—a keen analytical mind, the ability 
to judge shrewdly and to act with surety. 

But whether you want law for personal and 
business values, or whether you intend to pre- 
pare for a bar examination, the same problem 
confronts you. How can you acquire that 
knowledge? 

You can’t go back to school or spend the 
necessary years in a law office. But there is one 
road open to you—home study—a road, as you 
know, that some of the greatest leaders have 
traveled—men like Lincoln, Grant, Disraeli, 
John Marshall, Coolidge—who mastered this 
important subject in hours that otherwise 
would have been wasted. 

It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it—yet what you want to know is—can 
you reasonably hope to do it? Will it be worth 
your time and money? Will it hold your in- 
terest, or will you find it drudgery? And—most 
important of all—will you really benefit by it? 

You are quite wise in asking these questions 
—in holding your decision until they are 
answered to your complete satisfaction— 

And these paragraphs are written to help 
you answer your questions so far as LaSalle 
law training is concerned. Let’s get right down 
to facts. 


' ; OU are notalonein asking that. Practically 


80,000 Others 
Have Proved It for You 


First: LaSalle has been successfully training 
men and women in law for twenty-five years 
—more than 80,000 individuals. Some of these 
are now successful lawyers and judges—others 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 967-LR Chicago 


Kindly send me free copies of your two booklets, ° 
“Law Training for Leadership” and Evidence,” 


These Books Are Free—to the man who asks— 


How Can I— 


a Business Man— 


are owners of business, presidents and general 
managers, department managers, etc. Their 
names and addresses are readily available for 
your direct investigation. 

Second: Out of this twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience in training so many individuals in 
such varying conditions, LaSalle naturally has 
perfected the material and methods of teaching 
law by home study. No matter what your 
situation, your handicap, your education, your 
needs and desires, etc.—we have already 
trained successfully some man in similar cir- 
cumstances. 


A Remarkable Law Library 


Third: Since text books are of such great 
importance in any study of law, the LaSalle 
Law Library was prepared by more than twenty 
law professors—leading teachers in our greatest 
resident law schools—and three lawyers. Five 
of these professors—including the editor-in- 
chief—have been Deans of their schools. One 
of the editors is now president of a great state 
university. Also, among the writers of the 
special lectures are two U. S. Senators, a former 
attorney-general of the U. S., and a Supreme 
Court Justice of the State of New York. 

More, these men—in preparing this Library 
—kept in mind always that it was to be used 
for home study. They knew it was for men like 
you—busy men who would study it at night, 
on trains, in spare moments in offices or stores 
—men who must find it clear and engaging, 
yet complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 
rectly, simply, interestingly. 

Incidentally, LaSalle’s “American Law and 
Procedure” is highly valued by lawyers as a 
condensed, authoritative reference work. In 
many resident law schools and offices it is the 
reference work most used by students and 
lawyers. 


How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Makes Law Study Interesting 
and Practical 


Fourth: This training is personally applied to 
you under lawyer-instructors, members of the 
bar who give full time to LaSalle training. 
These men check your work, guide you, and 


Name............- 


Really Learn Law at 


Home? 


instruct you at every step according to your 
own individual needs. You study under a defi- 
nite, clear-cut plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, dealing with actual legal 
problems. Thus you learn by actually handling 
legal problems, analyzing cases, and making 
definite legal decisions—not by merely memo- 
rizing rules. 

Fifth: In certain permitted states, each year, 
LaSalle trained men pass the bar examinations 
with high honors. We know we can equip you 
with the Law knowledge to pass the examina- 
tion, provided you can meet the other require- 
ments of the Board of Examiners. And if you 
are interested in LaSalle Law training for your 
business success—as most of our members are 
—we would like you to read a booklet called 
“Evidence.” In it hundreds of business men and 
lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 
meant to them in more money and advance- 
ment. 

There is no charge for this book. It is yours 
simply for the asking. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


We Have Answered Your 
Questions—Now Answer Ours 


You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question—the real question— 
about the depth of your ambition, the quality 
of your determination. 

For legal training, with all its fascination 
and values, is no magic wand for the lazy or 
the fearful or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 
the facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. No other should consider law training 
—or even write us for further information. 

Butif you ARE that man, let us assure you 
that whatever your circumstances, your handi- 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully teach 
you Law at home, and help, in every possible 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and 
advancement. 

This may be the opportunity you have been 
waiting for. Fill out and mail the coupon today 
—for the information that can open up to you 
the success of which you have dreamed. 

No cost or obligation .to your request. So 
why not?—NOW. 








Present Position 


together with full information about your Law 


training—without obligation to me. 


LaSalle Extension 
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R. D. B’S 
PROCESSION 


An accomplished raconteur — 
R. D. Blumenfeld—reminiscences 
of the great and near great met 
during his colorful life... $2.50 





DEATH 
IN THE DESERT 


Paul I. Wellman—The author 
of the popular “Death on the 
Prairie”, writes an equally grip- 
ping account of the war for the 
southwestern mesas...... $3.00 


at ali dealers 
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60-Sth Ave., New York 
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SAFEG UARD 
PRODUCTIVE 
CAPITAL 


Anew approach to the busi- 
ness problem. A unique and 


startling book by LOUIS 
WALLIS. 75 cents 


From your bookseller or 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
Garden City, N. Y. 
SAE ET RT CTL TS ER IS 


ONLY eB WOODROW WILSON’S Mes- 
Cc sages and State Papers, com- 
plete in two volumes. Over 175 messages, addresses 
and other state papers embracing, altogether, prac- 
tically every public subject tha at” can interest an 
American. 
GET YOUR COPY NOW—LIMITED QUANTITY 
Review of Reviews Corp., 233 Fourth Ave., New York 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Russia grows redder in retrospect. Shall 


China be abandoned? Is “reflation” 


our 


next step? More testimony on nazi tactics. 


Czarist Twilight 


Leon Trotsky once wrote a history 
of the Russian revolution in four 
enormous volumes, but it is only for 
the sociologist and politico-economist, 
or for the fanatically Marx-minded. 
It is too cumbrous for you and me. 

William Henry Chamberlin, Rus- 
sian correspondent, who knows his 
subject nearly as well as Trotsky 
himself, has done a really readable 
two-volume job in The Russian Rev- 
olution: 1917-1921. It is published 
by Macmillan at $10. 

Here are the four stages of Ro- 
manov monarchy, to Kerensky lib- 
eralism, to pure red Bolshevism, to 
Lenin’s New Economic Policy, with 
an accompanying story of civil war, 
and the terror, and foreign inter- 
vention. Mr. Chamberlin used to be 
a Soviet enthusiast—he is markedly 
idealistic—but he is now turning into 
an “anti” by perceptible degrees, true 
reason unknown. In the matter of 
factual recitation he is, however, 
splendid. He knows his theme with- 
out the baffling minutiae and ideolog- 
ical interpretations of the too-sophis- 
ticated Trotsky. 

To those with “Russian” libraries 
—and there are many such collectors 
—the Chamberlin work will be a 
real boon. The illustrations are con- 
ventional but adequate. There are 
41 chapters, with bibliography, ap- 
pendices, chronological table, and in- 
dex. It must be remembered that the 
author arrived in Russia in 1922, 
immediately after the civil war, and 
stayed there continuously till 1934. 
His wife is Russian, and he has had 
estimable Christian Science Monitor 
connections throughout. Also, he is 
as much a trained historian as he is 
a red-hot, big-time journalist, thank 
heaven. 


Greatheart 


That the late Miss Jane Addams 
was the greatest woman in American 
history is now generally admitted by 
the social-minded. Her work in the 
Hull House of Chicago was epoch- 
making indeed, beginning in 1889 
after four years at Rockford College 
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and three years in Europe. From her 
earliest childhood she had had in- 
clinations toward human service. For 
this she was branded, in later life, a 
dangerous radical—and was even in- 
cluded in that venomous tome The 
Red Network, which caused very 
considerable laughter. 








Jane Addams, much-missed hostess 
of Hull House, Public Friend No. 1. 


Jane Addams of Hull House is an 
excellent biography of this Public 
Friend No. 1. It is written by Wini- 
fred Wise, and is published by Har- 
court Brace at $2.50. Much space is 
devoted to the story of the House, 
and to its ramifications and social- 
service activities through the long 
Addams sway. “Miss Addams was 
Hull House”—an apt quotation which 
explains how the author has blended 
the heroine into her environment. 
Your reviewer knew Miss Addams, 
and enjoyed her friendship. It is a 
pleasure for him to have encountered 
so creditable a work as the above. 


Peace with Japan! 


It is the traditional policy of the 
United States to avoid European en- 
tanglements and to remain isolated 
and aloof from the quarrels and riv- 
alries that originate across the Atlan- 
























ARTIE McGOVERN 


National Amateur Cham- 
pion Bozer when he was siz- 
een! Learned science of 
training in his prize ring 
days, but realized,after open- 
ing his first gym, that he 
should know more about 
the workings of the human 
So he studied at 
Cornell University Medical 
Clinic, where he was also 
physical director for 8 years. 
Today, at 47, heis a model 
of physical perfection— 
stronger and more activethan 
the average college athlete. 
Now the benefits of his 
remarkable health-building 
method — (the very same 
principles of instruction for 
which hundreds have gladly 
paid $150.00 and more!) 
are available to everyone—-at 
a price anyone can easily 
afford! 


This is What the Docifors-Do 
hen TheyDont Feel Up to Par! 


HY are many of New York’s 
busiest physicians able to stand 
up under the strain of their 
gruelling, energy-sapping daily duties? 
Why are their nerves so steady? How are they 
able to keep their minds so clear after nights of 
broken sleep and days of almost endless work 
in hospitals and calling on patients at home? 
How do they build up such amazing resistance? 


The answer is simple. They follow the same 
rules for health which are described by Artie 
McGovern in the new book he has published. 


Many of them have not only gone to Mc- 
Govern’s famous gymnasium in New York but 
they have worked side by side with him. They 
have asked him to become Physical Director 
for the New York Physicians’ Club and have 
worked with him there. 


These doctors are too wise to fall for the 
strenuous kind of exercise that makes the heart 
pound like a trip-hammer, and leaves the poor 
“patient” gasping, dizzy and exhausted. They 
know that kind of exercise does more harm 
than good and that often it’s actually dangerous. 


But it isn’t only doctors who have benefited by McGovern’s 
safe and sane methods. Among the nationally known people 
who have used them are: Marshall Field, 3rd, Walter Lipp- 
mann, John J. Raskob, Vincent Richards, Babe Ruth, Gene 
Sarazen, Grover Whalen, Paul Whiteman, and many others. 


America’s Greatest Trainer at Last 
Reveals His Secret of Keeping Fit! 





JOHNNY FARRELL 
SAYS: 


“The McGovern System 
did more to help me win the 


championship than any 
other course I might have 
tried. I recommend it to 


anyone who wants to get into 
perfect physical trim and en- 
joy himself while doing it!” 
(Mr. Farrell had been under- 
weight, highly nervous. 
Through this Method he 
gained 17 lbs. in 6 weeks. 
Then he won 5 tournaments 
in succession, and defeated 
Bobby Jones in the National 
Oven!) 


‘In his new book, which has just been pub- 
lished, Artie McGovern gives you the real, 
“de-bunked” truth about exercise, sports and 
gymnasium workouts. He shoots to pieces 
many popular fallacies. Instead of these he 
shows you how you are able to increase your 
vigor, feel better, increase your resistance, and 
either lose or gain weight—how to get 
more enjoyment out of life. In this 
book you are not regarded as the 
“average type” of individual. 
Instead your particular problem 
(depending upon the type of per- 
son you are) is treated as such. 
While it is true that general princi- 
ples apply to all, there are hundreds 
that apply to some and not to others. 








SEND NO MONEY 


Try the McGovern Method on This 
30-Day Double Guarantee 





TheMcGovern method has worked for thousands and can therefore be sold 
to you on the following terms: 

1. Send no. money with the convenient coupon. When postman hands 
you your copy of Artie McGovern’s new book, THE SECRET OF KEEPING 
FIT, deposit with him only $2.00, plus few cents postage. If, after five days 
reading, you are not convinced that the McGovern Method is just what you 
need and want—you may return it and your money will be refunded at once. 

2. If, after applying for 30 days, the principles clearly given in Mr. Mc- 
Govern’s book, you don’t feel like a new person, vibrant with glowing health 
and new-found “pep”—if you aren’t thoroughly convinced by actual RE- 
SULTS that it is working wonders for YOU—yon may even then return the 


book for a full refund 
and mail this coupon—without money—NOW! SIMON AND 
TER, INC., Dept. 89, 386 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Clip 
SCHUS 








Exercises that are Best for You— 
Should be Done While You’re in Bed! 


OTE that the exercise shown above is just the op- 
posite of bending over and touching the ground 

with your hands. This exercise, while you are lying in 
bed, is one of the best you can do. On 
the other hand, touching your feet 
with your hands is one of the worst 
exercises you can do—on a par with 
taking up trick food fads and crazy 
diets. _McGovern’s book shows you 
how to keep fit without drudgery, mo- 
notonous drills, or strenuous exercise! 
Do you feel a bit run-down? Are 
your muscles getting flabby? Are you What the McGovern 





overweight or underweight? Do you asian 
have to take laxatives? Do you have wes se sm 
. Nec 5% 
trouble getting to sleep? Do you wake dm, 4% fs 
up feeling tired? Hips wf 
Thigh 265 23 
Calf 16% 15 


If your answer to one 
or more of these ques- 
tions is “Yes’”—then you owe it to your- 
self to try the McGovern method so 
simply described in his new book, “The 
Secret of Keeping Fit”—the very same 
method that has helped, and is help- 
ing today thousands of doctors and 
men important in public life who 
must keep fit. 


















SIMON and SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 89 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Send me a copy of Artie McGovern’s new illustrated book, ‘‘The 
Secret of Keeping Fit”. When postman delivers it, I will pay $2, plus 
few cents postage charges. 

It is distinctly understood that, if I care to, I may return the book 
within 5 days. It is also understood that, if putting Mr. McGovern’s 
method into practice does not, within one month, produce the actual 
results I want, I am to have the privilege of returning the book. In 
either case my $2 is to be refunded at once. 


Check here if you are enclosing $2 herewith, thus saving postage charges. 
Same refund privileges apply, of course. 




























































Say What You Mean! 
Mean What You Say! 


+ Mt ie a“ “a “a 
Don't say nice for “pleasant, 
“fix for “mend,” “grand” for “de- 
lightful,” “awful” for “difficult.” 


7% WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


THE MODERN AUTHORITY 


Defines every word so that its use and 
meaning can be instantly understood 


More than 100,000 words and 
phrases defined ... 3,000 original 
illustrations ... large, clear type. 


“It is on my desk guarded by my 
‘45.’ It sells itself.” Hughes Mearns, 
School of Ed., New York University. 


COLLEGE EDITION 

1280 PAGES . . . «+ ee © « $3.50 
ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 

1540 PAGES. 1. 2 2 ws we $5.00 


At all booksellers and stationers. Before 
buying a dictionary, be 

sure to examine this 

modern aid to speak- 
ing and writing, or 
send for interesting 
descriptive literature. 


The JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
29 Winston Bidg., Phila. 





























places... 


of historic interest — nearer the retail 
shopping district, theatres, etc.—and com- 
bining everything in appointments, con- 
veniencesandluxuriesthata modem struc- 
ture could offer—with aservice thatexem- 
plifies Philadelphia's famed hospitality. 

/, 1200 Outside Rooms, 1200 Modern Baths 

té Rates from $3.50 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA 
LARGEST UNIT IN UNITED HOTELS CHAIN 














tic. The wisdom of this policy is 
seldom questioned, especially while 
disillusionment of the World War re- 
mains fresh in the nation’s memory. 

In War Clouds in the Skies of the 
Far East (Putnam, $2.75) Tom Ireland 
advocates applying the same princi- 
ples to Asia. Leave Japan alone and 
cease attempting to protect China. 
He supports this thesis by showing 
that our interests are not nearly im- 
portant enough to warrant the dan- 
gers involved in protecting them 
without compromise. The utter futil- 
ity of even a successful war is made 
apparent. 

If armed conflict between the 
United States and Japan is inevitable, 
it is well to know in advance who 
stands to profit. This author gives 
the logical answer: Great Britain. 
The United States marines sing 
proudly “We have fought our coun- 
try’s battles on the land and on the 
sea.” Recalling the World War, let 
us hope that the corps is never sent 
out on an expedition that may neces- 
sitate a revision in the hymn to 
“Great Britain’s battles”. 

Send a copy of this book to your 
Congressman. Some day it may help 
to keep us out of a war.—E. R. K. 


Hitlered in Munich 


A really powerful anti-nazi book 
has appeared in the form of I Was 
Hitler’s Prisoner (Putnam, $2.75). 
Stefan Lorant was a Hungarian citi- 
zen, resident in Munich, and editor of 
a_ strictly non-political illustrated 
paper. He was arrested soon after the 
brownshirts came to power, and was 
interned in a concentration camp, 
along with monarchists, reds, Social- 
Democrats, pacifists, foreigners, Jews, 
and others of every conceivable 
stamp. Many did not know why they 
had been gathered into the prison 
fold, and evidence was scarce when 
regarded at all. 

Jail conditions were harsh, and 
food and treatment left much to be 
desired. Herr Lorant gives a vivid 
description of the nazi coup d’etat in 
Munich, whereby the Catholic state 
government of Bavaria was over- 
thrown and a centralized brown rule 
established. Things came close to 
civil war, but the Bavarian Premier 
Held yielded just in time. Chaos 
reigned for days, with gangsterism 
and wholesale arrests by half-baked 
youngsters impersonating policemen. 

This diary of prison life is not vin- 
dictive, but rather is puzzled and at 
a loss. It was written on scraps of 
paper by a thoroughgoing journalist 
who became intensely interested in 
the weird existence going on around 
him. His studies of fellow jailbirds 
are excellent, and the simplicity of 
the narrative makes it convincing to 
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us Americans who are not avowed 
brown-baiters. Brutality there is in 
plenty in the Third Reich, and here 
is a readable testimonial which has 
none of the earmarks of stereotyped 
propaganda. 

P.S.—Herr Lorant finally got out 
of jail; ergo, a happy ending. But, 
gentle readers, don’t get postcards 
from friends visiting red Russia. 
They will be damaging evidence in 
case our own patriotic societies get 
into power. Herr Lorant can testify 
to this. 


De-bunking the Sea | 


“The history of navigation,” says 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, “is a 
story of human martyrdom, and the 
torture-chambers, in which those who 
defied the gods of Space and Time 
were condemned to suffer their pun- 
ishments, were called ships. ... The 
sailor’s life is and always has been 
nothing but one unending and gruel- 
ling record of misery, pain, hunger, 
thirst and bodily abuse, a plain slice 
of hell on earth.” 

Which are pretty strong words for 
landlubbers brought up on pirate 
tales and before-the-mast yarns. In 
fact, they are plain blasphemy. But 
Van Loon sticks by them and in his 
latest book, Ships; and how they 
sailed the seven seas, sets about to 
prove the truth of what he says. He 
traces the history of ships, their de- 
sign, their uses, and their evolution 
from dugout to modern ocean liner 
with typical Van Loon geniality and 
frankness. 

Van Loon has some new ideas. He 
says for instance that the real birth- 
place of the ship was in the South 
Seas rather than in Egypt, that what 
really killed sailing ships was the 
Suez canal, and that the only im- 
provements in living conditions have 
been made because of mechanical 
rather than humane considerations. 
“It is probably no accident that prac- 
tically all the great revolutionary 
movements of the last thirty years,” 
he concludes, “have invariably start- 
ed aboard ship”. A readable, enter- 
taining and informative book on ships 
and the men who man them. (Simon 
and Schuster, $3). 


Inflation, Deflation, 
Reflation 


Twenty years of financial history, 
from the beginning of the world war 
to the end of last. year, have been 
put into a single readable volume by 
Paul Einzig under the title World 
Finance, ‘1914-1935 (Macmillan, $3). 
The United States, England, France 
and Germany, occupy the author's 
major attention, but he does not neg- 
lect the remainder of the financial 
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W. nove . Signature Is Required on Advertising Contracts 





Maybe the Women 
Are Right 


Women say that men buy by 
Price. 


From the feminine view- 
point, men have an astonish- 
ing weakness for judging a 
thing by the Price asked for 
it. Men, in their franker mo- 
ments, will concede that there 
is a disturbing amount of 
truth in this appraisal. And 
one is tempted to wonder 
whether the matter ends 
there. Is this masculine weak- 
ness confined to personal pur- 
chases? Or, does it sometimes 
exert an unsuspected influ- 
ence upon the more serious 
affairs of business? 


One clever hostess introduced 
this subject at a dinner recently, 
with lively results. 


Do you think that a man in buy- 
ing something less tangible, such 
as advertising for example, might 


be swayed unconsciously by price? 


(1) If the cost of posters were 
arbitrarily increased, might this 
form of advertising rise in his esti- 
mation along with the price? (2) If 
the cost of space in newspapers 
could be drastically reduced, might 
his estimation fall somewhat in 
proportion? (3) Might he, unknow- 
ingly, be prejudiced against a form 
of advertising which is inherently 
low in price? 


As a matter of interesting fact, 
there is only one major medium 
which does not have to depend 
upon advertising income for its 
chief support. The reason for this 
one exception is found in the hun- 
dreds of millions of nickels paid as 
car fare, every month, by individ- 
uals all over the country. 


This of course, directly influences 
the low cost of advertising in street 
cars. 


But here is the important point: 
These millions of daily riders in the 
street cars, are the very people the 


manufacturer must reach, to sell 
his product. For, they are the 
Earners, who today hold squarely 
in their hands the buying power 
of the nation. 


Right now, these Earners repre- 
sent the sole source of Volume 
sales. And the main purpose of 
advertising is to build Volume sales. 


What do you think? 


Because of its surprisingly low 
cost, might a man devote less con- 
sideration to a particular form of 
advertising than is warranted by 
its capacity to perform? 


Elsewhere he may reach “‘frac- 
tions’? of these street car riders 
(Volume buyers) at higher costs. 
But only in street cars can he reach 
allof them at the low cost of Street 
Car Advertising. 


In your opinion, which of these 
two factors might prove the greater 
handicap to an Executive in recog- 
nizing the foregoing facts about 
Volume: (a) Low price? (b) He sel- 
dom rides in street cars himself? 


W. Ss. B. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 
220 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
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CHOSEN 


BY OVERWHELMING MAJORITY IN 
MINNEAPOLIS HOMES ! 


100,877 Minneapolis Families out of 111,340* 
read The Sunday Tribune 


NEVER BEFORE has a single Minneapolis 
newspaper amassed such an amazing total 
of readers. In Minneapolis, more than 
NINE OUT OF TEN of the families who can 
read English are today reading The Sun- 
day Tribune—giving this newspaper a ma- 
jority over the second paper of 29,068. 
Actually, 67,168 Minneapolis Families re- 
ceive their Tribune by carrier—another all- 
time record. 


TO ADVERTISERS: Your market in Minne- 
apolis and the Northwest has announced its 
plain and unmistakable choice in Sunday 
newspapers. That is why, in 1934, The 
Sunday Tribune rolled up a 109.1% lead in 
advertising over the second paper. This 
advertising reached over 90% of all Min- 
neapolis families who can read English— 
AT THE LOWEST MILLINE RATE! 


*Total English-reading families, Minneapolis, 
U. S. Census 1930 


John B. Woodward, Inc. — National Advertising Representatives 
New York — Chicago — Detroit — Kansas City — San Francisco 


Che Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 


GREATEST 


Number of Homes 
in NORTHWEST HISTORY 


@} 100.877 city circuiation 

+) 7,845 Suburban Circulation 

+) 82,146 All Other Circulation 
190,868 TOTAL CIRCULATION 


Based on last official six months’ 
period ending March 31, 1935. 




















world, from Belgium’s gold to China’s 
silver. 

Things might not have gone so far 
down grade, we are told, if France 
in 1931 had overlooked an opportu- 
nity to play politics during Austria’s 
financial crisis and, soon afterward, 
had acquiesced promptly in Hoover’s 
offer of a moratorium to Germany. 

Dr. Einzig gives Franklin Roosevelt 
credit “for any improvement within 
and outside the United States since 
his advent”, He made innumerable 
mistakes; more often than not he did 
the right thing in the wrong way; 
his hesitation, half-heartedness, and 
frequent changes of policy have lim- 
ited the recovery he produced. Nev- 
ertheless he broke the international 
economic deadlock by his policy of 
active intervention. In this author’s 
opinion President Roosevelt must 
make up his mind to a further sub- 
stantial. devaluation of the dollar. 


Lincolniana 


Rufus Rockwell Wilson has made a 
unique contribution to Lincolniana: 
Lincoln in Portraiture. Published by 
the Press of the Pioneers, it sells for 
$6. There are 62 plate-pictures of 
this greatest American, and 317 pages 
of interesting text in juxtaposition. 
Plate No. 1 is a wood-engraving of 
1846, but no type of picturization has 
been omitted. There is a brief chap- 
ter relative to each picture, telling 
of the artist, and the circumstances 
under which the art-work was 
consummated. Busts, photographs, 
sketches, portraits, and masks are in- 
cluded in this book, which—along 
with Dr. Albert Shaw’s two-volume 
cartoon biography of the Great Eman- 
cipator—should prove a_ tempting 
morsel to every student of American 
history. Here is a_ beautiful job, 
highly endorsed by your reviewer. 
Paper, printing, and binding are espe- 
cially to be commended; and the 
pictures themselves stand out vividly. 


Honor Roll 


American Women (1935-1936) is 
“the official who’s who among the 
women of the nation”. Edited by 
Durward Howes, it is published by 
Richard Blank of Los Angeles in 665 
pages. Faith Baldwin, Carrie Bond, 
Evangeline Booth, Rose Knox, Kath- 
arine Lenroot, Grace Poole, Nellie 
Ross, and Lillian Wald have written 
forewords. There are useful appen- 
dices attached. America, with Rus- 
sia, Paraguay, and the British em- 
pire, is a land where females are 


deadlier than males; and this new 
tome-to-fame serves a useful purpose 
in outlining the careers of 6,214 im-. 
portantly outstanding feminae amer- 
icanae. Recommended. 











information when it is so easy to be right? 





A NMewiam 


abridgments. 1,268 pages; 


$7.00; 


To Get Facts Quickly 


Why risk mistakes in word usage or handicap yourself by mistaken 
Be sure of your use of words, 
sure of your facts. Rely on the handiest of all reference works— 


Wesster’s Coneciare 


REG. U.S.PATOFF 
The best abridged dictionary. The largest of the Merriam-Webster 
1,700 illustrations; 
' definitions, spelling, pronunciation, use. Many ‘alee helpful features. 

Thin- paper, indexed: Cloth $3.50; Fabrikoid $5.00; 
\ Pigskin, dark blue or natural, 
bookseller or send order and remittance direct to the pub- 
lishers, or write for full information free. Get the Best. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
561 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 





-Websle 


entries with 


Leather 
$8.50. Purchase of your 
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Star salesmen earn $4,000 to 
$25,000 a year and more. You 
can become one and, earn big 
money. Learn at home. New prac- 
tical ten weeks Course based on 
actual experiences of hundreds of 
Master salesmen. Simple, inter- 
esting, complete, priced very low. 








Valuable Used and endorsed by big corpor- 
ations employing hundreds of 

New salesmen, If you are already sell- 
Booklet on ing, this Course will help you to 
THE ART become more expert. FREE val- 
uable booklet, The ART OF SELL- 

OF ING, tells about new methods and 
SELLING practices. Yours for the asking. 


Write today, no obligation. 
Bureau of Specialized Business Training, Inc. 





Dept. 101, 1 East 47th St., New York 

| re) Aen Iur UN Le) N 
ACADE Mw 

Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. Able 


faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. Lower School 
for gnan boysin new separate building. Housemother. 

.C. Fireproof buildings, Inside swimming pool. 
Ail Sthletics. Best health record. Students from 27 states 
and other countries. Catalog 38th year, on request. Dr. J. 
J. Wicker, Pres. Box 6 Fork Union, Virginia 


SHOPWORN VOLUMES 
The Supplementary Bible 


A handsome volume 7” x 91%” bound in mot- 
tled artcraft, stamped in gold. 32 full page 
four-color illustrations. 640 pages of inspira- 
tional poems and prose from the most brilliant 
minds of the past 2,000 years. Over 800 au- 
thors and nearly 10,000 complete selections 
from Demosthenes to Carlyle and Shaw. Com- 
seed indexed by authors, subjects, titles, first 
ines and familiar quotations. 


Regular Price $5.00 Bargain Price $1.50 


Review of Reviews Corp. 9-35 
233 Fourth Ave., New York 


Enclosed find $1.50 for which please send me a 
Shopwern copy of the Supplementary Bible. 

















At home—in spare time—20 minutes a day, 

Increase your salary. -confidence, 

h ability to sway others by effective. 
ih. Write today for free booklet, 


: on With Words. 





aries of Men and Women & the a POSE pro- 


fer to. open gn ae own rote 
m Doctors Peep oe sani- 
atients come to those 


Anatomy charts and supplies are 
withour course. eae details 
National College of Massage & 


«. Physio - Therapy, 20 N. Ashiand 
* Avenue, Dept. 650, Chicago. UL 


I WANT YOU 


Work for “Uncle Sam” 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
MEN—WOMEN. Common Educa- 
tion usually sufficient. Short hours. 
I will coach 25 free. Write imme- 
; diately for free 32-page book, with 
list of positions and full particulars. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. B-238 Rochester, N. Y. 
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Training 
More than ever before—business is demanding {n its 
executives a thorough knowledge of production, sell- 
ing, management, finance, and every other major 
phase of business—and the ability to plan sound poli- 
cies, execute them wisely. In this time of new haz- 
ards and new opportunities, the experienced executive 
must add a new understanding and wider viewpoint 
—and the future executive must develop his manage- 
ment ability to a high degr 
You can now do this through LaSalle’s new home 
stud rh » spare time management training. Prepare your- 
self for more efficient handling of your present duties 
and for even greater responsibilities and rewards. The 
cost is low—payment easy.Send & 
for ow now ree 48-page — 
lodern Executive and the 
New. Profession of Management. ’ 


You will find it intensely interest- 
ing, stimulating—worth reading. 


INSTITUTE 
~ ADivision of LaSalle 
Extension University 


Dept. $87-BM Chicago, IIL 


» How to Cash-in 
s with Your CAMERA 


Magazines, newspapers, advertisers BUY millions of pho- 
tos a year from people who know how to take the kind of 
pictures wanted! et us teach you how to take real human 
interest pictures that SELL! Our personalized home-study 
course—the most complete training in Journalistio 
Photography ever offered—prepares you to make 
good ioney in this fascinating ar oy OG 
low cost, in spare time. Write now for FREE k. 
UNIVERSAL Hoss SRAr ERS 
Dept. 349, 10 W. 33 St., N. Y. C. 
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12 l ARGE and revised by America’s keenest Pe au 
thorities. Don’t send a penn. st mail 
VOLUMES the coupon. The complete library will be 
shipped to you at once. You make a deposit 
only $3, which will be retcenes 


on arrival of 
to you if you are not more than sa‘ 


American Technical Society 


Drexel hay at 58th St., Chicago 
ept. 


Compiled by over 50 
brilliant professors and 
authorities of 


it. L-629 








pases: written 4 Po 
psig Ch are a AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Dept. L-629, Chicago 


I would like to have for 10 days’ free examina- 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


No Beneficiary 


Question: If the insured has named 
no beneficiary, or if the named bene- 
ficiary predeceases the insured, who 
is entitled to the money? 

ANSwER: Most policy contracts, un- 
der the title “General Provisions”, 
carry the following sentence: “If no 
beneficiary or contingent beneficiary 
survives the insured, the proceeds of 
this contract shall be payable to the 
executors, administrators, or assigns 
of the insured.” 


A Single Premium 


Q. Do the larger companies issue 
single premium life insurance policies, 
thus eliminating continual annual 
payments? 

A. Nearly all the companies of 
high ranking issue this type of con- 
tract. The policy is identical in form 
with other policy contracts, contain- 
ing a schedule of cash values, as well 
as the standard clauses. 


Why Group Insurance? 


Q. What service is rendered by 
group life insurance which cannot be 
secured as well through other plans 
now in use? 

A. Group life insurance is sold to 
the employer for the benefit of his 
employees. These workers are pro- 
tected against death and possibly 
permanent and total disability, occur- 
ring whether or not at work. All 
employees may be taken in under the 
plan and insured regardless of health. 
No medical examination is required. 
Any employee may, if he leaves the 
service of the employer, continue his 
insurance on payment of the regular 
premium, written thirty days after 
his separation from the firm. Thus 
many individuals obtain insurance 
who would otherwise be uninsurable. 
Group insurance educates many 
workers regarding insurance matters, 
causing them to take out other pol- 
icies. In this way fewer people are 
dependent on society. With insur- 
ance usually equivalent to a year’s 
salary, dependents of the deceased 


Readers are invited to submit insurance questions. 


worker are enabled to adjust them- 
selves to their new status with a 
breadwinner gone. 


Two Lives in One 


Q. What is a joint life policy con- 
tract? 

A. It is a policy written to cover 
two lives at the same time. The 
premium is based upon their com- 
bined ages, and the full amount of 
insurance is paid at the first death. 
This form is appropriate for two per- 
sons having an insurable interest in 
each other’s life—as, for example, 
husband and wife. The policy may 
be issued on either Ordinary Life, 20- 
Payment Life, or 20-Year Endowment. 

This policy is identical with other 
policy contracts, and contains a 
schedule of cash values as well as 
the standard clauses. 


Bequests or Taxes 


Q. Would you suggest several cases 
where a single premium contract 
might be used to advantage at this 
time? 

A. The contract is most often 
bought when used specifically for be- 
quests to charitable institutions, 
churches, schools, and relatives. In 
this way the insured is able to dis- 
count his future promised obligation 
or gift. Another extensive use of this 
policy is in paying taxes. For exam- 
ple: An individual at 50 may estimate 
that the fund necessary to settle his 
estate would be $1000. He can dis- 
count that future obligation nearly 40 
per cent by purchasing a policy on 
this plan for a single premium of 
$621. 


Term Insurance 


Q. What type of policy would your 
Division recommend for temporary 
coverage? 

A. Term insurance may be em- 
ployed to cover a temporary emer- 
gency such as a debt, a loan, or a 
mortgage. Many banks now require 
that a line of credit be protected by 
some form of insurance. Policy loans 


Answers will be given by mail or printed here. 


are often protected by term insurance. 
This contract is sometimes the only 
acceptable solution for business prob- 
lems, especially when a business firm 
has drawn heavily on capital and 
credit, and ultimately will need a few 
years to establish itself. Another use 
for term insurance is when a corpora- 
tion has just started operation and is 
limited in funds, and its progress and 
success are largely dependent on the 
life of certain officials. 


Change of Beneficiary 


Q. What is the procedure if the 
named beneficiary dies prior to the 
policyholder? 

A. When applying for a contract 
it is usually best to name two bene- 
ficiaries, or a contingent beneficiary. 
For those wishing to make a change 
after the policy is issued, forms are 
supplied by the home office. After 
the usual procedure, the desires of 
the policyholder are carried out as 
part of the contract. 


Endowment Advantage 


Q. Will you explain the difference 
between an Endowment policy and a 
Limited Payment policy, both of 20 
years duration? 

A. The chief difference is that if 
the insured is alive at the end of the 
endowment period, the amount of the 
insurance is paid to the policyholder 
himself, while the limited-payment 
life policy matures or is payable at 
his death. This is a simple but quite 
important distinction. 


Extended Insurance 


Q. What is the meaning of “Ex- 
tended Term Insurance?” 

A. It is paid-up insurance, secured 
as a result of the surrender of a 
standard life insurance contract. It 
allows the proceeds to purchase out- 
right a policy which, without further 
premium, will protect an individual 
for a specified numiber of years. The 
value of the policy contract that is 
surrendered carries the new contract 
without additional cost. 


Address: 


Insurance Service Division, Review of Reviews, 233 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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4 PRIZESTORIES 


of 1919 t0 1934 
Sare, 48 O.Henry Memorial Award Winners Complete 


De~ . OnE GREATBo 
ow! cx O41 you TO READ - 90% 4] 


5*” A$5 Value 
At Last! foronly 


YOU CAN READ ALL THE GREAT 
SHORT STORIES WHICH WON THE 


"“O. HENRY MEMORIAL CASH PRIZES" 

Now you can see for yourself—without risk or expense— 

the amazing values offered to its members by the Dollar Book 

Club. Let us send you to READ FREE this amazing Club Book 

Bargain—‘‘The PRIZE STORIES of 1919 to 1934’. This over- 

whelming book value contains every one of the stories which won cash 

prizes in the sixteen yearly “O. Henry Memorial Award’ contests—from 

1919 to 1934. Naturally, the 48 stories represent the best work of short story 
masters like Irvin S. Cobb, Dorothy Parker, Zona Gale, Roark Bradford, Marc 
Connelly, Katherine Brush, Pearl Buck, Thomas Wolfe, and many others—all “‘big”’ 
names. 904 pages of excitement, entertainment—emphatically the year’s greatest book bargain! 
May we send you this great book for FREE EXAMINATION—entirely at our risk and expense? If 
you are not delighted with it, you don’t pay acent. If you are unwilling to part with it you pay only 
$1.00 How can we doit? The secret lies in the wonderful plan of the Dollar Book Club—the bargain 
book club for those who want the best books for the least money. 


48 PRIZE-WINNING MASTER TALES 
904 FASCINATING PAGES—Read the titles and authors 


England to America Towers of Fam Tho Scarlet Woman One Head Well Done 
By Margaret Prescott Montague By Elizabeth. Irons Folsom By Louis Bromfield By John D. Swain 
“For They Know Not What They The Spring Flight ~The Parrot The Five-Minute Girl 
Do’ By Inez Haynes Irwin By Walter Duranty By Mary ae — Bradley 
By Wilbur Daniel Steele Margaret Blake The Peculiar Treasure of Kings Haunted Grou 
Each in His Generation By Chester T. Crowell By Marjory Stoneman Douglas By Oliver La fais 
By Maxwell Struthers Burt Rachel and Her Children Bridal Pond An End to Dreams 
“Contact!” = By Franees Newman By Zona Gale By Stephen Vincent Benet 
By Frances Noyes Hart Mr. Bisbee’s Princess Big Bionde Farewell to Cuba 
The Heart of Little Shikara s By he ae wa The B ivcsees | poanes A y, Lag nage em Cozzens 
8 plendid w wort e Homesic adies rip to Czardis 
ven ae ee te Lilies p By big ee ui hey Howard e By eatin Cranberry 
B ‘apago Wedding im an er al Young Un 
me. oo Tenney Jackson ‘ By Mary Austin ‘ By iatherine Brush a By jearinte Kinnan Rawlings 
e Doctor ubbles ressing-Up e Fril 
, By Irvin S. Cobb eaule in Fe Steele ete i sen By if S. Buck 
nnocence ea’ n the either Jew Nor Gree 
By Rose Wilder Lane By Sherwood Anderson By William M. John 
Gold-Mounted Guns Command The Sacrifice of the Maidens No More Trouble for Jedwick 
By F. R. Buckley cone Albert Richard Wetjen c By jes os Raa Roberts ay Laws Paul 
ild o oroner’s Inque 
By Edgar Valentine Smith By Roark Bradford By Mare Commate By Caroline Gordon 
A Friend of Napoleon The Killer: Can't Cross Jordan by Myself The Daring Young Man on the 
By Richard Connell By Ernest Hemingway By Wilbur Daniel Steele Flying Trapeze 
By William Saroyan 















DOLLAR BOOK CLUB MEMBERSHIP 
is FREE 


SEE OTHER SIDE 


for Full Details 


DO NOT HESITATE TO USE THIS 
CARD. THE POST-OFFICE WILL AC- 
CEPT IT. NO STAMP NECESSARY. 





Read This Great Book FREE | 


The Best Short Stories Written in 
America During the Past 16 Years 


“Tre PRIZE STORIES 


of 1919 to 1934” 
48 O. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD WINNERS COMPLETE 





SEE OTHER SIDE FOR FULL DESCRIPTION 





DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 


... and it brings you 
AMAZING BARGAINS LIKE THIS 


The plan of the Club is simply this: Each month an outstanding 
book is selected. It is fully described in a Free monthly magazine 
called ‘‘The Bulletin’’, which is sent to members of the club. If they 
choose they may accept this outstanding $2.50 to $5.00 value for only 
$1.00. Or they may, if they wish, select some other book of similar 
value from the monthly Club Bulletin. But members are in no way 
obligated to buy at any time. They take advantage of Club Bar- 
gains only if and when they want to. 

Dollar Book Club Books are selected from the best modern books— 
the best fiction, biography, travel, etc., by the best authors. In 
past months the Club has offered books by Sinclair Lewis, Edna 
Ferber, W. Somerset Maugham, William McFee, H. G. Wells, Ellen 
Glasgow, Hugh Walpole, and many other great writers. The Dollar 
Book Club books are always in the ‘‘original format’? which sells for 
21% to 5 times as much. 

70,000 discriminating readers have enthusiastically accepted free 
membership in this money-saving Club. This huge membership 
of men and women enables the Club to offer book values unequalled 
by any other method of book buying. And the membership which 
brings you these bargains is FREE. 


Get $200 to $590 Book: 


for $1.00 


only 


TAKE THEM ONLY IF AND 
WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


When you accept free membership in the Dollar 
Book Club you do NOT obligate yourself to 
buy anything at any time. You simply have 
the privilege of accepting a splendid book bar- 
gain every month—IF you want it—and you 
pay only $1.00, plus 10 cents postage, for books 
which you actually order. You pay nothing 
before that. 





Dollar Book Club Members Received These 
Books for ONLY $1.00 EACH 


Regular Retail Price 


Work of Art $2.50 
By Sinclair Lewis 

Vanished Pomps of Yesterday 4.00 
By Lord Frederic Hamilton 

Rolling Stone 2.50 
By Lowell Thomas 

Pepys, His Life and Character 3.00 
By John Drinkwater 

Christina of Sweden 2.50 
By Margaret Goldsmith 

Nur Mahal 2.50 


By Harold Lamb 
Did you pay full price? 











JUST MAIL THE CARD—SEND NO MONEY 
Read the Greatest Collection of Stories Ever Put Into One Volume 


DO NOT HESITATE TO USE THIS CARD. THE POST-OFFICE 
WILL ACCEPT IT. NO STAMP NECESSARY 





This Card Brings "The PRIZE STORIES of 1919 to 1934" on Free Approval 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, 
Dept. 9 R.R., Garden City, New York. 


Please enroll me Free as a DOLLAR BOOK CLUB MEMBER and send me the free monthly club 
magazine called THE BULLETIN describing the $1.00 BARGAIN BOOK for the following month 
and several other alternate bargains. The purchase of books is entirely voluntary on my part. I do 
not have to accept a book every month, or a minimum number a year—and I pay nothing except $1.00 
for each book actually received, plus ten cents for postage. On receipt of this enrollment coupon, please 
send me “THE PRIZE STORIES of 1919 to 1934’’—which I will examine and read FREE for three 
days. If I do not like it I will return it to you, in which case I may, if I wish, select ancther book from 
THE BULLETIN. If I keep ““THE PRIZE STORIES of 1919 to 1934” or another book, I will send 
you $1.10 in full payment of the $2.50 to $5.00 vclume. I am not obligated as a Club Member in any 
way except to pay for the books which I decide to purchase. I am to be free to discontinue membership 
at any time I wish. 


—— ee ee ee 


May we prove to you that Dollar Book Club 
values are really amazing? Let us send you 
for free examination the great $5.00 value 
“The PRIZE STORIES of 1919 to 1934.” 
When you see this splendid book and think of 
owning it for only $1.00 you will realize the 
value of free membership in this popular Club. 
This is a demonstration at our risk and 
expense. If you are not delighted with the 
book and surprised at this sensational bargain 
you may return the book and owe nothing. 
Don’t miss this opportunity to get a FREE 
MEMBERSHIP in this money-saving Club. 
Mail the coupon now. 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK GLUS 
Dept. 9 B.R., Garden City, New York 








